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THE 
PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES ETCHED ON METAL- 
PLATES, 





HOTOGRAPHY,  consi- 
dered in its relation 
to Art, is making 
rapid advances ; pho- 
tography, regarded as 
a science, is not slum- 
bering ; but we have | 
not to record any re- 

markable discovery : 

the new facts which have been brought 

forward are very few, and not particularly | 
important. There are, however, many | 
points of singular interest, which appear to 
require especial notice in our Mend; 
and to these, as marking the steps of pro- 
gress, this paper will be devoted. The 
sudden manner in which photography has 
seized upon the public mind after years of 
neglect, proves that it had been checked by 
the impediments which were placed upon 
it ; these being removed, it advances, as by 
a spring, at once in popular estimation ; and 
we have photographic exhibitions displaying 
the beauties of the art to the world ; photo- 
graphic publications, instructing the eye 
into familiarity with the scenes which 
religion and history have haloed; and, 
the Paotocrapuic Soctery, with the Queen 
and Prince Albert for Patrons, and Sir 
Charles Eastlake, the President of the 
Royal Academy, for its President. These 
are the great external evidences of the 
attention photography is now receiving ; 
and beyond these, we find every class of 
society, from the peer to the peasant, from 
the artist to the artisan, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, all studying the mysteries of 
cameras, inquiring into the curves of lenses, 
and eagerly soiling their fingers in en- 
deavours to obtain sun-pictures. Table- 
turning has not much that is amusing in it, 
and far less that is instructive ; but attention 
to the turning of the yellow iodide of silver 
to a deep brown colour proves some 
delightful truths, and improves our per- 
ceptions of the Beautiful. Truth to nature 
—as far as regards correctness of outline and 
minute detail—is one of the great advantages 
of photography. We know that each picture 
tells its story with all fidelity, and that in 
looking at a photograph of the temple of Den- 
derra or of the walls of Baelbec, we see the 
whole as we should see it did we stand 
upon the spot and distinguish on the stones 
the very grinding of the sands which, borne 
lightly by upon the winds, have left traces 
of their paths behind them. Beyond this, if 
we avail ourselves of the advantages of the 
stereoscope, roundness and distance are both 
realised and on the tables of our own 
drawing-rooms may we examine at our 








leisure, those far-distant scenes in which we 
are interested, without the toil of travel. 
So great is this fidelity, that photography 
is employed to register the daily progress of 
great works, andthe Emperor of Russia in St. 
Petersburgh, and Mr, Vignolles in England 
regularly learn the state of the great 
suspension-bridge at Kieff, over the Dnieper, 
which the English engineer is now building, 
by means of photographic pictures. 

Notwithstanding this correctness of out- 
line and perfection of detail, the photo- 
graphic picture yet wants that delicate 
— of tones which ever marks the 

eautiful in nature. So great is the charm 
of many of these sun-pictures, that their 
admirers are disposed to regard them as 
perfect. By doing so they endanger the 
progress of the art ; amateurs will be dis- 
posed to rest satisfied with productions 
which are not reflexes of nature,-—which are 
indeed only outlines of objects, wanting that 
filling-in which is the life ofall. Letus recom- 
mendas astudy all photographers to take the 
finest picture they can obtain of any scene, 
and examine it by the side of a black mirror 
reflecting the same scene. “ Looking upon 
this picture and on this, the counterfeit 
presentment,” they will see wherein the one 
is wanting, the perfection of the other. It 
is not that there is an entire absence of 
colour, but it is that the tones which mark 
the receding of the landscape from the eye 
—which may by analogy be compared to a 
dissolving note of music—a dying cadence— 
are not realised in the photographic picture. 
In the productions of Mr. Stewart and of 
M. Martin, this has been produced with 
greater success than in any others in relation 
to landscape, and in many of the charming | 
views of Edinburgh, by Messrs. Ross and 
Thomson, this realisation of “ airy distance ” 
is nearly complete. But, taking the selected 
production from the portfolios of either of 
these photographic artists, and subjecting 
it to the test of the mirror, it will 
soon be seen 'that the photograph exhibits 
harsh contrasts which are not to be dis- 
covered in nature. This is due to the in- 
equality of chemical power, in the radiations 
from different surfaces, these being deter- 
mined principally by their colour; these 
colours observing a different order in their 
relation to lights and shadows, than in their 
action upon the chemically-prepared surface. | 

The photographer may content himself 
with those pictures which his camera-obscura 
gives him, on some specified preparation, 
such as the iodide of silver. e may vary 
his results, by varying the proportions of the 
chemicals with which he prepares his paper 
or his plate ;—and, by changing his practice, 
as it relates to length of exposure, the cha- 
racter of the incident light and other circum- 
stances, he may obtain much that is pleasing 
in effect. Still, he has not a true transcript 
of that picture which nature has thrown 
upon the tablet in his camera, and until he 
can obtain a preparation on which there is 
a greater equalisation of action than on the 
iodide of silver, he will not realise the 
perfection of photography. 

Sir John Herschel, at a very early period 
recommended bromide of silver, as being 
superior in this respect to many other 
argentiferous compounds. He has, in a 
communication made by him to the Photo- 
graphic Society, renewed his recommenda- 
tion in all its force. The action of the 
prismatic image on the chemical preparation 
we employ, must ever be the guide by which 
the phobegeaghior is directed. Now the 
solar spectrum produces a much shorter 
impression on paper covered with iodide of 
silver, than it does on that which is pre- 
pared with the bromide of silver. In the 
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first, as an example, the green rays of the 
spectrum are nearly inactive, in the second 
they act with some degree of energy. It 
has ever been observed that the masses of 
forest scenery are, on the photograph, repre- 
sented too darkly, and that unless there has 
been a strong reflection of sunlight from 
the glazed surface of leaves, they are not 
impressed on the picture with relative 
intensity, as compared with other objects. 
By the use of the bromide of silver this may 
be to a certain extent obviated as Sir John 
Herschel suggests. We believe, however, 
that by attention to some of the combina- 
tions of the organic acids with the metals, 
particularly with silver, a still superior 
result may be obtained. A complete 
examination of this branch of the science 
is required; it is to be hoped that the 
Photographic Society will stimulate inquiry 
in this very promising direction. 

The refined investigations of Professor 
Stokes have brought to our knowledge a 
set of luminous rays, with which we had 
been hitherto unacquainted. These rays 
exist far beyond the prismatic spectrum of 
Newton, having a much higher order of 
refrangibility than any of the Newtonian 
rays. By meansof a solution of disulphate 
of quinine, or of a decoction of the bark of 
the horse chestnut, this “new light” is 
rendered beautifully apparent, shining from 
the surface on which the sun’s rays fall with 
a pure celestial blue colour, It is not our 
intention here to analyse the researches of 
this able experimental philosopher further 
than they relate to Photography. It has 
been long known that a class of rays, pro- 
ducing no sensation of light but energetically 
changing the white salts of silver black, 
existed beyond the most refrangible lumi- 
nous rays of the spectrum. Over this space 
the luminous rays discovered by Mr. Stokes 
are distributed, and hence it has been 
inferred that the chemical rays are rendered 
visible. This view appears to have been 
adopted without sufficient consideration of 
all the phenomena. We know that intensity 
of light by no means indicates chemical 
power, the yellow rays of the spectrum, 
which are by far the most luminous, are the 
least chemically active of all those chromatic 
bands; therefore it will be evident that 
Light and Photographic change are not 
identical phenomena, aud since the chemical 
power increases regularly with the diminu- 
tion of light, it becomes probable that a 
distinct principle, a new element in fact, is 
involved in this disturbance of chemical 
affinity by radiant power. Under this view 
it might happen that light could be detected 
over every portion of the space, includingthe 
chemical phenomenain question, and yet that 
the chemical rays were dark and invisible. 
It has been stated that the chemical rays 
are cut off, by making the solar rays per- 
meate solutions of sulphate of quinine, &c. 
We are not prepared to state that the extra 
spectral rays of the spectrum may not be 
interrupted, to some extent, by those media 
which have the power of producing the 
one age investigated by Mr. Stokes, not 
1aving as yet had an opportunity of 
experimenting with the required accuracy. 
But we know that many varieties of prepared 
Photographic papers darken as readily 
behind solutions of quinine, decoction of 
horse chestnut bark, and blocks of uranium 
glass as they do when these media are not 
interposed between them and the sun. On the 
progress of Photography the discovery of Mr. 
Stokes must have a most important bearing ; 
but, as we have ever insisted, it is of the ut- 
most importance to the art, as well as to the 
science, to divest the mind of the influence 
of pre-conceived theories, and until it can 
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be shown that the luminous radiations effect | 
these chemical changes under all conditions of | 
illuminating power ;—that light and chemical | 
action correspond in intensity ; — that | 
the principles producing light and actinism | 
have the same degree of refrangibility,—to | 
regard Light and Actinism as distinct, at 
least as Light and Heat. It is to the incorrect 
ideas which prevail upon this question that 
the imperfection of Photographic lenses are 
due, and until it is generally See that an 
achromatic lens is not necessarily a good 
lens for the chemical camera, that instru- 
ment will be imperfect. Happily Mr. Ross 
and some others of our opticians are now cor- 
recting their lenticular combinations, with re- 
ference to the different refrangibilities of the 
luminous and chemical rays, setting aside 
the mere correction for chromatic aberra- 
tion, as being insufficient for the ends 
desired. 

The stereoscope has greatly advanced the 
art of Photography, and there is so much 
that is magical in the solidity of the stereo- 
scopic picture, that numerous attempts have | 
been made to facilitate the means of obtain- | 
ing the double image necessary for that 
instrument. Inaformer article (Art-Journal, 
p. 177) ,the principles were distinctly ex- 
plained; by reference therefore to it the con- 
ditions necessary will be fully understood. It 
may not however be without its advantages 
to state that the pictures required for the | 
stereoscope are in all essentialities those 
which are seen by the right and left eye 
respectively, which, by their combinstion 
in the instrument, faithfully represent bodies 
having length, breadth, and thickness. We 
hear of attempts to render the stereoscope 
available tothe purposes of public exhibition. 
There are no doubt many difficulties in the 
way ofthis, but by an arrangement not very 
dissimilar from that which was employed in 
the Cosmorama—at least fifty people might 
at a time be surveying objects of interest— 
represented in the perfection which belongs 
to the solid image, and truth in all the 
relations of distance. It has become an 
object of — scientific interest to obtain | 
photographic images of the moon, by which | 
we may be enabled to determine the height 
of the lunar mountains, the depth of the 
lunar valleys. To do this effectively it 
appears necessary to obtain images at the 
two extremes of the moon’s librations : an 
interval of about eighteen months therefore 
must elapse between the times of obtaining the 
two images, but when obtained they would 
completely exhibit the physical character | 
of the surface of our satellite. The British 
Association have undertaken the work of | 
examination, and its secretary, Professor 
John Philips, and a committee of its 
members, are engaged in devising the 
requisite apparatus for securing the im- 
pression of telescopic images of the moon | 
on photographic plates. 

It is no less important to secure by the 
same means stereoscopic images of the sun. 
They would enable us to determine with a 
degree of certainty, not hitherto obtainable, 
the exact character of the solar spots. We 
have from time to time noticed the beautiful 
—— publications which have been 

rought out in Paris; we have to add to 
these some exquisite productions illustrative 
of various branches of natural history, 
which are now in course of publication. ~ 

Anything more beautiful in minute detail 
than these can scarcely be conceived, and | 
we learn from some of our most eminent | 
naturalists that the accuracy of these pho- 
tographic representations of the objects of | 
their study is far greater than that which | 
can possibly be attained by the most skilful | 
artist. The original copy is made need 


by the collodion process on glass, or the 
albumen process, and from this original any 
number of pictures can be obtained, each 
one of equal excellence in every respect. 
The price at which these beautiful plates 


| are sold is so very moderate that any one 


pursuing the study of natural history may 
without difficulty procure them. 
There has been much interest excited 


| recently by the circulation of prints taken 


from stone—the impressions on the stone 


| having been obtained by the agency of the 


solar rays. The method which has been 
employed to obtain these photographic 
images upon the lithographic stone, is the 
same as that devised by the elder Niepce, 
and introduced to the notice of the Royal 
Society in the year 1830. This heliographic 
process of M. Nicephore Niepce consists, as 
now employed, of spreading upon the stone 
some bitumen of Judea dissolved in essential 
oil of lavender. This being uniformly 
spread over the surface forms the photo- 


| graphic surface. M. Niepce observed that 


all resins when exposed to light became 
more soluble than when kept in darkness. 





Many resins, particularly the bitumen of | 
Judea, or as we call it, Jews’ pitch, are very | 


sensitive to this influence, and even in the 
weak light of the camera the change is 
effected in a few hours. 


In the present | 
| examples the camera picture is first attained | 


by — of the well-known calotype processes, | 
and this being properly fixed, is placed upon | 


the stone pressed close by means of a glass, 
and exposed to the sunshine. The strong 
lights in nature being represented by 
shadows in the original negative picture, 
and the natural shadows by lights, a posi- 
tive and correct impression is obtained upon 
the stone. The sun’s rays passing through 
those parts of the negative which corre- 
spond with the shadows in nature, acting 
powerfully upon the resin on the stone, a 
well-defined portion of that resin is rendered 
far more soluble than that which is under 
the darkened portions of the paper. An 
exposure to sunshine for a period varying 
from half an hour to an hour is sufficient ; 
the surface of the stone is then exposed to 
the action of the solvent—almost any kind 
of spirit may be used—care being taken 
that it does not remain sufficiently long to 
attack the unchanged resin. The stone is 


endeavouring to improve this process. 
Many pictures produced by this process 
have been circulated in this country, and 
although curious they do not appear to 
promise such complete results as the 
Daguerreotype etchings obtained by the 
process of M. Fizeau and of Mr. Grove. They 
are merely intense whites and blacks, the 
middle tints being entirely wanting. It 
will be readily seen that this must con- 
stantly be so with this process, since where 
any resin remains on the plates it must 
protect the metal from the action of the 
acid. The only method by which this can 
be obviated is the very tedious one of alter- 
nating the operations of the acid with 
the action of some spirit as a solvent of the 
different layers of resin. By this means, 
and judiciously adopting the process of 
“stopping out,” it appears possible to 
produce the required middle tints. 

In M. Fizeau’s process, advantage was 
taken of the different rates of action, upon 
those parts of the silver-plate which were 
left bright, and those which were covered 
with mercurial vapour, so that the amount 
of chemical action bore an exact relation to 
the thickness of those films, which produced 
the delicate lights and shadows of the 
Daguerreotype picture. We have seen 
specimens of this process full of the most 
minute detail ; as, for example, the nervous 
system of Aplysia and of Tritonia Hombergii, 
together with copies of statues and portraits, 
in which every line was preserved, and each 
shade most delicately given. This process 
failed from the circumstance that the silver 


| plates were too soft to admit of many im- 


pressions being taken off by the press. It 
always appeared, however, that it was easy 
to obtain electrotype copies of these etched 


| plates, and by using these instead of the 


then placed under flowing water, and well | 


washed. By this process the stone is left 


bare over all those parts which correspond | 
with the shadows, the lights being still | 


covered with the resin. The lithographic 
stone is now treated in the ordinary manner 
to prepare it for printing, and the resin is 
removed from the other parts. In this 
manner it will be seen one portion of the 
stone is fitted to receive the ink, while the 
other portion will not take it from the 
roller, and the impressions are taken in the 
ordinary manner. We are not certain that 
the artist has not aided the results which we 
have seen by some touches subsequently to 
the photographic action ; without these we 
do not clearly perceive how such nice 
gradation of tone should have been obtained 
as that which marks some of the architec- 
tural pictures. Photo-lithography promises 
much already ; the results are of the most 
favourable kind; and if these results are 
but slightly improved upon, we may expect 
to see it employed for the purposes of book 
illustration. 

MM. Niepce de Saint Victor and Le- 
maitre have been working by the same 
process upon steel plates. The elder Niepce 
having removed the resin from the plates 
over those parts on which the solar rays 
had acted, etched those parts with nitric 
acid; his nephew and M. Lemaitre are 








original, obtain any number of impressions. 

In Mr. Grove’s process, the Daguerreotype 
plate was made one of the terminal poles of 
a voltaic battery; and another plate of 
equal size formed the corresponding ter- 
mination of the other pole. These plates 
were plunged into a solution prepared for 
etching ; and accordingly as the parts of the 
plates were pure silver, or an amalgam of 
silver and mereury, so was the degree of 
electro-chemical action excited. Many ex- 
ceedingly beautiful results were thus ob- 
tained ; but, as in M. Fizeau’s process, the 
softness of the silver became the chief 
objection to its use, so it prevented Mr. 
Grove’s method being employed. The pro- 
bability is that one, or perhaps both, of 
these processes will be returned to, as 
promising a greater degree of effectiveness 
than any others. 

Mr. Fox Talbot has lately been circulating 
examples of etching upon steel-plates, which 
have much to recommend them. At pre- 
sent, however, they labour under the defect 
already described in noticing the resin- 
process,—the absence of the middle tints. 

Availing himself of Mr. Mungo Ponton’s 
process, published in the Hdinburgh Philo- 
sophical Journal for 1840, in which the 
bichromate of potash is employed, Mr. 
Talbot proceeds in the following manner :— 

A solution of gelatine has some of the 
bichromate of potash dissolved in it, and 
this is poured over the surface of the steel 
plate and dried. There is thus formed a 
very perfect coating of gelatine, having a 
fine yellow colour. Upon this is placed the 
object to be copied, fern leaves, grasses, or 
pieces of lace; these are pressedclosely by a 
piece of glass and exposed to sunshine. The 
bichromate of potash is decomposed by this 
exposure, and the chromic acid, attackin 
the organic matter, produces a brown an 
opaque surface. This contrasted with the 
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rtions protected from light by the super- | 
imposed objects gives a very pleasing pic- | 


ture. The parts of the gelatine which have 
remained without change are very soluble ; 
those which have combined with 
chromic acid are tolerably insoluble. 
plate therefore being placed in water, all 
the portions corresponding to the objects 
superimposed are removed, and the steel 
left bare along these lines, all the other 
parts being still covered with the gelatine. 
A solution of the bichloride of platinum is 
now poured upon the plate, and the lines 
are rapidly etched in ; when this is effected 
the plate is washed, all the gelatine is 
removed, and it is submitted to the opera- 
tions of the copper-plate printer. In this 
way very delicate copies of grasses, of textile 
fabrics, and similar objects, have been 
obtained. It is possible that other pro- 
cesses may be discovered of a more delicate 
character, by which the images of the 
camera obscura may be depicted directly 
on the plates, and that practice and experi- 
ment will direct to some method for securing 
all those gradations of light and shade 
which are required for the truthful repre- 
sentation of nature. 

We might occupy still further space with 
some notice of the progress making in the 
application of photography to the micro- 
scope, but as we hear of several important 
investigations being now in hand, promising 
most satisfactory results, we deem it 
advisable to postpone our consideration of 
this portion of the subject to a future 
occasion. 

The Photographic Society has brought 
the labours of its first session to a close. 
Most photographers armed with the camera 
have started, or are starting on their cam- 
paigns, and we have no doubt that the 
Christmas exhibition promised, will furnish 


ample proofs of well-directed energy and | 


untiring labour. 


DRESS—AS A FINE ART. 


By Mrs. MERRIFIELD. 





PART VI.—REMARKS ON PARTICULAR 
COSTUMES. 
We must now offer a few brief remarks 
upon certain costumes which appear to us 
most worthy of our attention and study, for 


their general elegance and adaptation to the | 
the modern Greek we have | 


figure. Of 


already spoken. The style of dress which 


has been immortalised by the pencil of 


Vandyck is considered among the most 
elegant that has ever prevailed in this 
country. It is not, however, faultless. The 
row of small curls round the face, how 
becoming soever to some persons, is some- 
what formal, and although the general 
arrangement of the hair, which preserves 
the natural size and shape of the head, is 
more graceful than that of the time of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, we think it would have 
been more pleasing had it left visible the 
line which divides the hair from the fore- 
head. With regard to the dress itself: it 
iS apparent, in the first place, that the 
fighres are spoiled by stays ; secondly, that 
the dress is cut too low in front; and thirdly, 
that the large sleeves sometimes give too 
great width in front to the shoulders. 
These defects are, in some degree, counter- 
balanced by the graceful flow of the ample 
drapery, and of the large sleeves, which are 
frequently widest at their lower part, and 
by the gently undulating line which unites 
the waist of the dress with the skirt. The 
Vandyck dress, with its voluminous folds, 
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is, however, more appropriate to the inhabi- 
tants of palaces, than to the ordinary 
occupants of this working-day world. 
| drapery is too wide and flowing for con- 
venience. The annexed cut, representing 





CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOUILLE, 


Charlotte de la Tremoiiille, the celebrated 
Countess of Derby, exhibits some of the 
defects and many of the beauties of the 
Vandyck dress. 

Lely’s half-dressed figures may be passed 
| over without comment: they are draped, 
not dressed. Kneller’s are more instructive 
on the subject of costume. The 
Queen Anne, in Kneller’s portrait, is grace- 
ful and easy. 
transition between the Vandyck and Rey- 
nolds styles. 


J 
| 
a 


| 





QUEEN ANNE. 


'at the lower part than in the latter; in 
| fact, they resemble those now worn by the 
| modern Greeks. The dress is cut higher 
round the bust, and is longer in the waist 
| than the Vandycks, while the undulating 
| lime uniting the body and skirt is still 
| preserved. While such good examples were 


dress of 


The costume is a kind of 


The | 


set by the painters—who were not, how- 
ever, the inventors of the fashions they 
painted—it is astonishing that these grace- 
ful styles of dress should have been super- 
seded in real life by the lofty head-dresses 
and preposterous fashions which prevailed 
during the same period, and long afterwards, 
and which even the ironical and severe re- 
marks of Addison in the “ Spectator ” were 
unable to banish from the circles of fashion. 
Speaking of the dresses of ladies during 
the reigns of James II. and William III. 
Mr. Planché, in his History of British 


| Costume (p. 318) says, “The tower or com- 


mode was still worn, and the gowns and 
petticoats flounced and furbelowed, so that 
every part of the garment was in curl ;” 
and a lady of fashion “looked like one 
of those animals,” says the “ Spectator,” 
“which in the country we call a Friesland 
hen.” But in 1711 we find Mr. Addison 
remarking, “ The whole sex is now dwarfed 
and shrunk into a race of beauties that 
seems almost another species. I remember 
several ladies who were once nearly seven 
foot high, that at present want some inches 
of five. How they came to be thus cur- 
tailed, I cannot learn ; whether the whole 


| sex be at present under any penance which 


we know nothing of, or whether they have 
cast their head-dresses in order to surprise 
us with something in that kind which shall 
be entirely new: though I find most are of 
opinion they are at present like trees lopped 


| and pruned that will certainly sprout up 
| and flourish with greater heads than be- 


fore.” 
The costume of the time of Sir Joshua 


| Reynolds, as treated by this great artist, 


The sleeves are smaller at | 
the shoulder than in the former, and larger 








AFTER GAINSBOROUGH. 


though less splendid, appears to us, with 
the exception of the head-dress, nearly as 
graceful, and far more convenient than the 
Vandyck dress. It is more modest, more 
easy, and better adapted to show the true 
form of the shoulders, while the union of 
the body of the dress with the skirt is 
effected in the same graceful manner as in 
the Vandyck portraits.* The material of 
the drapery in the latter is generally silks 
and satins ; of the former, it is frequently 
muslin, and stuff of a soft texture, which 
clings more closely to the form. That much 
of the elegance of both styles of dress is to 
be attributed to the skill and good taste of 
the painters, is evident from an examination 
of portraits by contemporary artists. Much 








* See ante, p 105. 
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also may be ascribed to the taste of the 
wearer. There are some people who, 
though habited in the best and richest 
clothes, never appear well-dressed ; their 
garments, rumpled and untidy, look as if 
they had been pitched on them, like hay, 
with a fork; while others, whose dress 
consists of the most homely materials, 
appear well dressed, from the neatness and 
taste with which their clothes are arranged. 

Many of the costumes of Gainsborough’s 
—- are elegant and graceful, with the 
requent exception of the extravagant head- 
dress and the high-heeled shoes. The easy 
and very pleasing figure in the preceding 
woodcut, after this accomplished artist, is 
not exempt from the above defects. 

In our next illustration, Gainsborough has 
not been so happy. The lady is almost lost 
in her voluminous and fluttering drapery, 
and the dishevelled hair and the enormous 





AFTER GAINSBOROUGH, 


hat give to the figure much of the appear- 
ance of a caricature. 

Leaving now the caprices of fashion, we 
must notice a class of persons who, from a 
religious motive, have resisted for two 
hundred years the tyranny of fashion, and 
until recently have transmitted the same 
form of dress from mother to daughter for 
nearly the same period of years. The ladies 
of the Society of Friends, or, as they are 
usually called, “Quakers,” are still distin- 
guished by the simplicity and neatness of 
their dress—the quiet drabs and browns of 
which frequently contrast with the richness 
of the material—and by the absence of all 
ornament and frippery. Every part of their 
dress is useful and convenient; it has 
neither frills nor flounces, nor trimmings to 
carry the dirt and get shabby before the 
dress itself; nor wide sleeves to dip in the 
plates, and lap up the gravy and sauces, 
nor artificial flowers, nor bows of ribbons. 
The dress is long enough for decency, but 
not so long as to sweep the streets, as many 
dresses and shawls are daily seen to do. 
Some few years back, the Quaker ladies 
might have been reproached with adhering 
to the letter, while they rejected the spirit 
of their code of dress, by adhering too 
literally to the costume handed down to 





them. The crowns of their caps were 
formerly made very high, and for this 
reason it was necessary that the crowns of 
the bonnets should be high enough to admit 
the cap-crown, hence the particularly ugly 
and remarkable form of this part of the dress, 
The crown of the cap has, however, recently 
been lowered, and the Quaker ladies, with 
much good sense, have not only modified 
the form of their bonnets, but also adopted 
the straw and drawn-silk bonnet in their 
most simple forms. In the style of their 
dress also, they occasionally approach so 
near the fashions generally worn; that they 
are no longer distinguishable by the singu- 
larity of their dress, but by its simplicity 


| and chasteness. 





We venture now to devote a few words 
to the Bloomer costume, although we are 
aware that this is treading on tender 
ground, especially as the costume involves 





MRS. BLOOMER. 


a sudden and complete change in the dress. 
Independently of its merits or demerits, 
there were several reasons why it did not 
succeed in this country. In the first place, 
as we have before observed, it originated in 
America, and was attempted to be intro- 
duced through the middle ranks. In the 
second place, the change which it endea- 
voured to effect was too sudden. Had the 
alteration commenced with the higher 
classes, and the change been effected 
gradually, its success might possibly have 
been different. Thirdly, the large hat, so 
well adapted tothe burning sun of America, 
was unnecessary and remarkable when 
forming part of the costume of aduit ladies 
in this country, although we have seen that 
hats quite as large were worn during the 
time of Gainsborough. Another reason for 
the ill-success of the Bloomer costume is to 
be found in the glaring and frequently ill- 
assorted colours of the prints of it which 
were everywhere exposed in the shop- 
windows. By many sober-minded persons, 
the large hat and glaring colours were 
looked upon as integral parts of the costume. 
The numerous caricatures also, and the 














injudicious attempts to make it popular by 
getting up “Bloomer balls,” contributed to 
render the costume ridiculous and unpopular. 

Setting aside the hat, the distinguishing 
characteristics of the costume are the short 
dress, and a polka jacket fitting the body at 
the throat and shoulders, and confined at 
the waist by a silken sash, and the trousers 
fastened by a band round the ancle, and 
finished off with a frill. On the score of 
modesty there can be no objection to the 
dress, since the whole of the body is covered. 
On the ground of convenience it recom- 
mends itself to those who, having the 
superintendance of a family, are obliged 
frequently to go up and down stairs, on 
which occasions it is always necessary to 
raise the dress before or behind according 
to circumstances. The objection to the 
trousers is not to this article of dress being 
worn, since that is a general practice, but to 
their being seen. Yet we suspect few ladies 
would object on this account to appear at a 
fancy ball in the Turkish costume. 

The disadvantages of the dress are its 
novelty—for we seldom like a fashion to 
which we are entirely unaccustomed—and 
the exposure which it involves of the foot, 
the shape of which, in this country, is so 
frequently distorted by wearing tight shoes 
of a different shape from the foot. The 
short dress is objectionable in another point 
of view, because as short petticoats diminish 
the apparent height of the person, none but 
those who possess tall and elegant figures 
will look well in this costume ; and appear- 
ance is generally suffered to prevail over 
utility and convenience. If to the Bloomer 
costume had been added the long under- 
dress of the Greek women, or had the 
trousers been as full as those worn by the 
Turkish and East Indian women, the general 
effect of the dress would have been much 
more elegant, although perhaps less useful. 
Setting aside all considerations of fashion, 
as we always do in looking at the fashions 
which are gone by, it was impossible for 
any person todeny that the Bloomer cos- 
tume was by far the most elegant, the most 
modest, and the most convenient, 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 





THE WATERING-PLACE. 


T. Gainsborough, R.A. Painter. W. Miller, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 (t.6 in. by 1 ft. 11 in. 


WE feel more at home with Gainsborough in 
this picture than in that we inserted in our last 
number ; the artist is himself in such subjects as 
this, the simple rural scenes of English landscape. 

There is a larger picture by Gainsborough, 
also called “The Watering Place,” in the 
National Gallery, but it is scarcely so fine a 
work as this; it lacks the sweetness of tone 
which we find here, and moreover is not in 
quite so good a condition. 

We should presume it to be taken from some 
spot in the painter's native county of Suffolk ; 
for, although ;we cannot identify it, it is very 
similar to some localities we have passed when 
travelling through that picturesque portion of 
England. The time is evening, and the fine 
groups of trees on either side are lighted up 
with the rays of the setting sun, which give 
them a rich mellow colour, varied in its tints, 
while they bring out the details of the massive 
foliage in strong and bright relief. We may 
remark, however, that the manipulation of this 
picture evidences the peculiar execution which 
distinguishes the painter's second style, and 
which artists designate as “hatching:” it must 
not be considered as an improvement upon his 
earlier method, but rather the contrary. 

Gainsborough was partial to the introduction 
of a white horse or cow into his paintings; he 
knew its value as a point of light; it tells here 
most effectively against the dark forms behind, 
and adds to the brilliancy of the work. 
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SCENES OF ARTIST LIFE. 


No. VIII.—THE CARDINAL'S PICTURE BY 
TINTORETTO. 





Ir is no visionary idea that scenes and 
sights, persons and pictures, make an im- 
pression, and force themselves into the mind 
and memory in early years, in a manner 
that they never do later in life. The first 
days that I beheld enchanting Italy now 


haunt me, and so worked and engraved into | 


the memory are those days, that trifles, 
foolish, silly trifles, are never lost sight of 
after in the midst of the graver events of life: 





| 
| 


—baskets of flowers seen at Florence and at | 


Genoa, the look of rooms, the tones and 
noises of bells, and a peculiar sound that the 
carriages make rolling along the flat pave- 


ment of the narrow streets in Italy, when | 


turning into the porte-cochéres of the 
palaces and hotels. So true is it that sounds 
and sights imprint themselves on the brain 
or on the memory, much more than great 
events. The child remarks and remembers 
the fly on the book, and is more occupied 
with that fly, than with all else within the 
room. After a leng lapse of years I nowsee 
before me the manner in which the festoons 
of Rosa multiflora fell about the windows 
of the apartment we occupied at Milan, in 
luxurious festoons of bunches of varied 
hues of pink flowers, that covered one entire 
side of a large court of the Albergo Reale 
filled with orange trees. 

The weather was delicious. It was a 
warm month of September, and the descent 
from the Simplon had been a successive 
scene of splendour in scenery and vegetation, 
of whole plains of Turkish wheat, of vine- 
yards sad olive groves, the people singing 
gaily while gathering in the vintage under 
a hot sun, the white oxen bringing home 
the heavy laden barrels to the wine-presses ; 
but we had not arrived at Milan without a 
mixed feeling of uneasiness and fear, for the 
brigands were about the country on the 
look-out for travellers. Mr. H.'s courier 
was shot at and robbed, and the Sdirri 
being in pursuit of those whom the country 
people called the “cattivi gente,’ we were 
recommended to make the best of our way 
from the Isola Bella before the banditti 
had time to reassemble. 

At Milan, then, we arrived, and were 
rejoiced to arrive safely. The Albergo Reale 
seemed to us a palace. The guitars under 
the windows were played by moonlight, and 
accompanied voices that sang the popular 
ballads of those times. “Bella Nice,” and 
“Ti amo,” and “ Addio, mio caro,” mingled 
with the sound of the perpetual ringing 
of different toned bells, the noise of carriages, 
and cries of “acqua fresca;” a new page 
or turning over of the book of life had 
begun for us. 

The next day our good friend R. came to 
accompany us to the sightsof Milan. I was 
too young to care for any parchments, or 
dogmas, or antiquities, but beautiful flowers, 
well-spoken words, or agraceful figure, found 
a place directly in my head and heart. We 
went to the Ambrosian Library. Of all 
the curiosities there amassed, the only thing 
that made any impression upon me was a 
lock of fair hair, along with some love- 
letters in Italian and Spanish, preserved 
altogether. Some of the love-letters were 
folded in the form of notes, and addressed, 
“Al mio carissimo”’ I enquired to whom 
they had belonged, and was answered that 
the hair was the hair of a very wicked 
woman, and that the letters that accom- 
panied it were hers, and those of a cardinal 
who had been her lover. The letters as 
well as the explanation made a great im- 





pocntien upon me. How the hair could 
ave been preserved in such beauty above 
four hundred years—how it could be worth 
while to preserve a lock of fair hair four 
hundred years—how such beautiful golden 
locks could have belonged to a very wicked 
woman—and, above all how a woman with 
such locks could have had an old cardinal 
for a lover—was so contrary to all my ideas 
of love and romance, that I did not lose 
sight of the subject for a long while. I 
remember all that passed the remainder of 
that day: returning to the hotel, we dressed, 
dined, and went to the Scala, and, as we 
went to the opera, R. repeated to us 
Petrarch’s letter that is kept, in the Virgil 
that had been his, in the Ambrosian Library. 
Petrarch, in this letter, writes an account 
of his first beholdivg Laura, which he says 
he places in his Virgil because it is the most 
precious book he possesses, and the one that 
he opens the oftenest. The letter is at once 
so simple and so pathetic that it will bear the 
plain words not only of English truth, but 
of literal translation. The termination of 
Petrarch’s MS. writing states, “that now all 
happiness is fled for ever, Laura being re- 
turned to that heaven from whence she came.” 
I well remember the sound of the wheels of 
the carriage, a dull sort of heavy sound over 
the flat pavement of Milan, and my anxiety 
not to lose a word of what R. was telling us. 

It was a gala-night—the Emperor of 
Austria’s birth-day—and the theatre was 
illuminated as bright as day, and not left, as 
it was on ordinary nights, to its illuminated 
clock, and to the partial lighting up of boxes 
of persons playing at cards during the 
intervals between the songs and dances. 
The pit was filled with the military in their 
superb white and scarlet uniforms, and in 
the boxes were some of my own handsome 
countrywomen ; Mrs. H. at the height of 
her beauty, now old and ugly; among others, 
the Milanese beauty, Madame Falconnieri, 
was pointed out for us to admire. She was 
a blonde, and wore in her fair hair a soupeon 
of powder—a fashion that some of the ladies 
of the courts of Napoleon and Murat had in- 
troduced some years previously to this time ; 
the powder was blown, as it were, on crépe 
curls, I never saw but her and Princess 
Bagration who managed this mere idea of 
powder successfully, and it was very pretty, 
giving a soft and fittenish expression to 
the whole countenance. 

In the opera box our learned, or silly 
visitors, discussed or differed on the subjects 
that travellers or that foreigners would 
naturally talk about in an opera box :—the 
ballets, the Austrian government, the 
carcere duro, Guercino’s picture of Agar, the 
jewellers’ gold shops, San Carlo Borromeo, 
Pasta, Virgil, Petrarch, the colour of Laura’s 
eyes; what was the powder that Madame 
Falconnieri wore in her hair /—the smell 
of the yellow cassia-flower, now in bloom, 
agreed to be unlike any other perfume in 
the world ;—all these subjects were severally 
talked of on that gala-night, but the story 
that ran in my head, the history I wished 
to know, that of the lock of hair, was 
never once alluded to, and on my timidly 
naming it, it seemed to interest no one but 
myself. For a long time my ideas of Milan 
and the lock of hair were one and the same; 
at last, time brought out what the Americans 
term a reciprocate. Soon after, Mr. Moore 
published the Life of Lord Byron, It then 
appeared that the imagination of the poet 
had been struck just as mine was, by a 
something indescribable, in the look of the 
letters and the lock of hair. Lord Byron 
says :—“I have pored over the letters and 
the lock of hair, the prettiest and fairest 
hair imaginable—I never saw fairér ; and 





shall go repeatedly to read the epistles over 
and over, and if I can obtain some of the 
hair by fair means, I shall try. I have 
already persuaded the librarian to promise 
me copies of the letters, and I hope he will 
not disappoint me.” It seems that Lord 
Byron felt more interest in these letters, 
than he did in any remains of the cingue 
cento, or of the Fine Arts at Milan. 

Time passed on and I ceased to think of the 
far from immaculate lady, or of the letters at 
Milan, until they were brought forcibly to 
my recollection és a picture in one of the 
— galleries of Italy. I was much struck 

y a painting by Tintoretto, which, although 
it neither represented beauty, goodness, 
youth, wickedness, nor feeling, had a certain 
shrewdness of expression very rarely given 
in painting. It wasa portrait of aman between 
fifty and sixty years of age, in the dress of 
a cardinal ; a drapery, which is half raised, 
exhibits a distant landscape ; the attitude 
of the figure is of one deep in thought ; the 
eyes, so shrewd in expression, look worn by 
intense application to earthly, not to 
heavenly matters. He appears to be more 
as if he were solving a problem in politics, 
than thinking of the contents of the book 
of prayer which he holds in his hand, but 
which evidently does not form any part of 
his meditations. His beard is long and 
grey, and the scrutinising expression of his 
countenance takes away all dignity. This 
was the lover of the lady of the fair locks, 
and the writer and receiver of the letters 
now at Milan. This picture was the portrait 
of the greatest man of his time in Europe— 
the Cardinal par eminence ; the most distin- 
guished and universal scholar and politician 
in Italy ; the best historian and the most 
eloquent speaker of those days; supposed 
to be the best Latin poet, and also an Italian 
and a Spanish poet. 

Cardinal Bembo was a patrician of 
Venice, an ambassador to the court of 
France, an ambassador from Rome to the 
republic of Venice, the favourite of two 
successive popes, Leo X.,and Paul III. ; 
the friend of Ariosto, who wrote his 
“Orlando Furioso” upon his counsel ; the 
friend both of Raphael and of Titian—em- 
ployed by Leo X. to persuade Titian to 
devote his great genius to the papal court 
of the Medici at Rome—at that same time 
that Francis I. was negotiating to gain both 
Titian and Leonardo da Vinci to reside at 
the court of France. 

Like the hero of the French vaudeville :— 

Il fait tout, il voit tout, 
Il sait tout—et partout. 

One moment he is heard of erecting a 
monument to the memory of Dante; the 
next receiving the adulation of the Venetian 
senators on his eloquence in the senate of 
the republic; then drinking chocolate, ac- 
cording to the new fashion introduced 
from Spain, in vogue at Madrid, with the 
beauties and learned ladies of those days, 
Elizabeth, Duchess d’Urbino, and Ma- 
damma Emilia Pia ; writing Raphael’s epi- 
taph in the Pantheon at Rome,—that same 
epitaph that served Pope in the eighteenth 
century as the model for his fulsome epitaph 
on Sir Godfrey Kneller in Westminster 
Abbey,—hearing the“ Orlando Furioso” read 
to him while surrounded by his dependents, 
and as the sages of those days write, “emu- 
lating Virgil or Cicero in his compositions, 
and from the fervency and eloquence of his 
style, a second Petrarch in his sonnets.” 

Bembo was the devoted admirer, friend, 
and adviser of the high- born ladies of his day, 
—two of these ladies were celebrated all over 
Italy for their accomplishments and know- 
ledge: one was Vittoria Colonna, the widow 
of Davalos, Marquis de Pescara,—he who 


























won the battle of Pavia, and bore a great | 


name in the history of Europe. She ad- 
dressed sonnets to the Cardinal, in which 
she excuses herself for making her love for 


her husband the theme of her verse; and | 
this she may have written in the fear of his | 


taking them to himself without the excuses. 

The portrait painted by Michael Angelo, 
and finished by Venusti his scholar, which 
was in the Cammucini collection at Rome, 
did not represent Vittoria as the piece of 
earthly beauty as well as of divine perfec- 
tion she has always been thought ; it may 
have been painted when grief, and care, and 
religious austerities, had obliterated all 
traces of grace or beauty,—but in those days, 

Friends in all the aged she found, 

And lovers in the young. 
In her list of admirers, besides Bembo, are 
Ariosto, Bernardo Tasso, Michael Angelo, 
and the English Cardinal, Reginald Pole, 
banished to Italy at the dawn of the Refor- 
mation. Another of the Cardinal’s platonic 
friends and pupils, was the Lady Veronica 
Gam bara, med of Correggio, whose 
poetry isto be found in Mr. Mathias’s col- 
lection. She attributed her love of learning 
to his instructions and advice. 

The noble ladies of Italy of those days 
were as different from the modern Italians, 
as are the English ladies of the reign of 
Queen Victoria from those of Elizabeth ; 
strong of purpose, religious, passionate to 
excess, and high-minded, many of them had 
what Bossuet calls une dme toute royale! 
Affectation was not then, nor is it now, in 
the character of the Italian women ; either 
a deep or strong passion engrossed them, or 
they turned their minds with passion to 
something,—to religion, to learning, or to 
Art ; so that the vanities and prettinesses 
of life were banished for want of room to 
flourish in. Such characters were Virginia 


Accoromboni, Titian’s scholar; Irene di | 
Spilemborgo, and many others. When 


heiresses, they often received an education 
that would have made them doctors-at-law ; 
and like Shakspeare’s Portia, young, rich, 
learned, and beautiful, many of them might 
have pleaded a cause, and gained a law-suit 
in any court. The lady of Correggio was 
one of those females, whose noble birth was 
ennobled by learning. In the simple 
grandeur of almost royal widowhood, she 
lived in her palace of Correggio, a palace 


| always displease posterity. 
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to Lucrezia Borgia, the wife of Alphonso I, 
Duke of Ferrara. Mr. Roscoe has attempted 
to rescue the fame of this lady, which he 
would willingly prove as fair as. her glossy 
curls ; indeed, it is difficult to reconcile with 
the name, the character that historians give 
of her as Duchess of Ferrara, whose beauty 
and talents were sung by many poets, and 
whose picture is seen represented by Titian, 


| as a shy, retiring, and very beautiful woman, 


| nicans, 


along with her husband and child, in the 
gallery of Dresden. 

Bembo died in Rome, and is interred in 
the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
an edifice belonging to the order of Domi- 
where sleep Leo X., Cardinal 
Howard, and a host of popes and cardinals. 
3ut to have done. In the ancient church 


| of St. Anthony, at Padua, called Il Santo, 


beautiful in its antiquity, picturesque in its 
loom, surrounded by superstitious associa- 


o 


tions, and tremendous in its recollections of 


a terrible machinery of religion in Italy ; 
surrounded by the bronzes of Donatello, 


marbles, pictures, frescoes, and a variety of 


decoration, rivalled only (to the artist) by 
San Francesco d’ Assisi, amidst ez-votos in- 
numerable, and lamps which throw here and 
there a light on the distant objects almost 
forgotten in the shade,—in the middle of this 
beautiful old church, on the third column 
to the right, is a monument to the memory 
of Cardinal Bembo ; his portrait is upon it 
in bas-relief, sculptured by Cataneo. It is 
of this portrait on the monument, that 
Goethe remarked when he saw it, (in French), 
that it had the air of a man, fortement con- 
centré en lui-méme (very full of himself). 
Tintoretto’s portrait gives that impression 
of his character. When sitting to Tintoretto, 
he was evidently disentangling some poli- 
tical web in his own mind, relating to his 
own fortunes. 


the holder of a prize-ticket this year, told us 
the other day, that he was at the opening of the 
Royal Academy ; as soon as admitted, he “rushed 
through the rooms,” to use his own expression, 
and noted down sixteen pictures, any one of 
which he desired to have. Without the least 
delay he applied to the clerk who registers the 
prices and manages the selling part of the Exhi- 
bition, when it was found that four only out of 
the sixteen were purchasable; the remainder 
had been sold ere received within the walls of 
the Academy. Those who cavil at Art-Union 
Societies for not encouraging the best Art, 
should bear such a fact as this in remembrance 
ere they pass any future censure on these insti- 
tutions. Would it not, however, be well if the 
Council of the Art-Union of London were to give 
some half-dozen commissions to the same 
number of our principal painters, for pictures to 
be distributed, reserving a certain sum to be 
allotted for prizes to be selected by the sub- 
scribers? This would, we think, meet the 
objections of those who contend for each system 
respectively. That which might have been im- 
politic a few years ago may be wise now. We 
think a somewhat nearer approximation to the 
principle of “selection bya committee,” advisable: 
especially if artists were looked for who, giving 
good promise, may receive essential aid from 
timely assistance. . 

We cannot at any time allude to the successful 
career of the Art- Union Society—now in existence 
for more than fifteen years—without being re- 
minded of the long-continued, arduous, and 
entirely gratuitous services of Mr. GEORGE 
Gopwin ; he is not, and never has been, an idle 
man, with leisure to devote, without sacrifice, 
to a public benefit. On the contrary, he is the 
busiest man we know; occupied constantly, not 
only in his profession, but in the conduct of a 
journal that has produced an immense amount 
of good. Yet it is well known that the time and 
energy he bestows on the Art-Union Society is 
very great; and it is not disrespectful to any 
other members of the Council to say, that he is 


the very life of the institution. 


Cardinal Bembo, the man of success of his 


day and times, was one of those artificial, 
made-up characters, that somehow or other 
His star of 


reputation shone on himself, and set with | 


himself; while the stars of many rise but 
after death, as in the case of Shakspeare 
Milton, Shelley, &e. &e. 
of genius ; while Bembo, so regarded, con- 
sulted, looked-up to, and flattered by his 


These were men | 


| contemporaries, was mostly made-up of | 


decorated by the painter, then called Allegri, | 


now known as Correggio. 
she educated her sons, and held a sort of 
academy for the learned, which drew the 


In that residence | 


attention of the Emperor Charles V., at the | 


time that he was crowned Emperor at 
Bologna. He went twice to Correggio to 
visit the Countess, created her a princess, 
and received her afterwards as a royal 
person at Bologna. It is said that she was 
coarse-looking and ugly ; but that a natural 
eloquence gave to her conversation a charm 
that won the great Emperor’s heart, and all 
other hearts besides that of the Emperor. 


From all these learned ladies, Cardinal | 


Bembo, received by the proccacio of Italy, 
the slow and tardy post, letters ; 


acquired learning, pedantry, pretension, and 
affectation. 

Those were his precious stones, which he 
placed in a magnificent setting of pride and 
vanity, that drew the eyes of the world 
upon him. 


———-— & ————- 
THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
We find 


which, 
edited by the indefatigable Honorary Secretary 


in our contemporary, the Puilder, 


| of the Art-Union of London, Mr. George Godwin, 
| F.S.A., the following list of prizes selected by 
some of the fortunate subscribers of the present | 
| $.B.A.—“ Cwm Ocwr, Glamorganshire,’’ J. Ten- 


some wrote | 


of love, some wrote of hate, some of learning, | 


and some of religion. ‘The Cardinal broke the 
tiny piece of silk by which the armorial 
bearings, or the adopted motto of the lady’s 
seal, was attached to her letter. He thus 
answered the Italian lady :— 

* What’s done in the Capital : who's like t 
Who thrives : and who declines side factions, and gives 


Conjectural marriages ; making parties strong ; 
An 


» rise ! 





' 


feebling such, as stand not in their liking ! 


These too were the days of Machiavelism. 
Cardinal Bembo was in servitude, as it 
was termed, during fifteen years of his life, 
to her of the fair locks, at Milan,—that is, 





year to that Society. On glancing over the 
names of those artists whose pictures have been 
selected, we see but few that we have not re- 
cognised in similar circumstances during the last 
eight or ten years. Most of these painters have 
an established reputation, and, consequently, 
prize-holders know they cannot go far wrong in 
possessing themselves of their works, precluded 
as they are from purchasing the pictures of our 
greater artists, as much from their having been 


| sold prior to the opening of the exhibitions, as 


from the large sums asked for them. Moreover 
such is the demand for pictures at the present 
time, that it is difficult to get one of good quality 
even from second-rate men, unless it be com- 
missioned or secured, ere it be half finished, from 
the easel of the painter. A gentleman, who is 


as many of our readers are aware, is | 





We cannot help thinking then that the time 
has arrived when there should be some public 
testimonial to his merits, and we know that 
among artists there is a very general regret that 
no move has been made in this matter: it cannot 
emanate from them—for obvious reasons. But 
there are very many of them who would rejoice 
to be called upon to aid it. 

This hint may perhaps be taken by some 
persons—with sufficient leisure, zeal and grati- 
tude—to consider how best such services,—ser- 
vices so long continued,—may be acknowledged.” 


The galleries from which the prizes were selected 
in the appended list are indicated by the capitals 
that follow the prices paid. 

“The City of Syracuse,” E. Lear, 250/., R.A.— 
** Looking up Loch Etive, from Tainuilt,’’ F. R. 
Lee, 1507. R.A.—‘‘ Morning, North Wales,” S. R. 
Percy, 100/., N.I.—‘‘ Mont Orgueil Castle, Jersey, 
from the Sea,’”’ J. Wilson, jun., 100/., B.I.—‘‘ The 
Walk to Emmaus,’’ H. Warren, 100/., N.W.C.S. 
—‘‘ The Village of Bettws-y-coed,’’ J. Bell, 100/., 
N.I.—‘‘On the Thames between Reading and 
Sonning,” A. Penley, 94/7. 10s., N.W.C.S.—“A 
Weedy Branch of the Thames,” H. J. Bodding 
ton, 802., S.B.A.—‘‘ Sandboys, Scene on Durley 
Heath,” W. Shayer, 60/., S.B.A.—‘*A Welsh 
Farm,” S. R. Percy, 80/., B.I.—‘‘ An English 
Farm,” J. F. Pasmore, 80/., R.A.—‘‘ Corfe Castle, 
Dorsetshire, sunset,”’ J. P. Pettit, 807., R.A.— 
‘** Llyn-y-gaden, North Wales,” S. R. Percy, 70/., 


nant, 125/., S.B.A.—‘*‘ Hunt the Slipper,’’ W. 
Gill, 807., 5.B.A.—‘*‘ Pompeii, the City of the 
Dead,” A. Fripp, 80/., W.C.S.—* The Skylark,” 
F.C. Underhill, 802., 8.I.—‘‘ A Christmas Dinner,”’ 
T. Clater, 607., S.B.A.—‘‘ Opie reproved by his 
Mother for Painting his Father’s Portrait on 
Sunday,”’ J. Absolon, 60/., R.A.—‘‘ Delight,” C. 
Brocky, 60/., B.I.—‘‘ They that carried usaway Cap- 
tive,” &c., A. Bouvier, 52/7. 10s., N.W.C.S.—*‘ Going 
to Market, Woking Common,”’ G. Cole, 607.,8.B. A, 
—*Off the Dutch Coast, squally weather,” 


* Since the above was written, we rejoice to find that 
the magistrates of the County of Middlesex have elected 
Mr. Godwin as one of their District Surveyors,—an 
appointment honourable, and, we believe, profitable. 
No gentleman is better qualified for the office, nor is 
there any with higher claims to the distinction. 
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J. Wilson, jun., 63/., R.A.—‘ Brig making for 
Brixham, Torbay,’”’ J. Callow, 31/. 10s., W.C.S.— 
‘« Shepherds,” W. Linnell, 60/., R.A.—‘* The 
Arrest of Effie Deans,’”’ Miss M‘Leod, 60/., B.I.— 
‘‘The Conquering Game,” T. Clater, 50/., 8.B.A. 
—** Glen Shee, from the Devil’s Elbow, Aberdeen, 
looking towards the Spital,”’ T. W. T. Richardson, 
687. 5s., W.C S.—“‘ Harvest Moon,” E. Williams, 
sen., 50/. N.I.—‘‘ Merry Sunshine,”’ J. G. Middle- 
ton, 50/., N.I.—‘‘ Shepherd Boy of the South,”’ 
F. G. Hurlstone, 507., R.A.—** The Road Home,” 
J. H. Mole, 50/., N.W.C.S—‘* The Wearied,”’ 
E. J. Cobbett, 527. 10s., R.A.—‘' Leaving the 
Hay-fields, on the Banks of the Thames,”’ G.A. 
Williams, 50/., N.I.—‘‘ A Pebbly Brook,” H. J. 
Boddington, 50/., 8.B.A.—‘‘ Dutch Fishing-boat 
luffing up to Windward,” T. 8S. Robins, 50/., B.I. 
—‘* An Autumn Evening, H. B. Willis, 50/., N.I. 
—‘* New Bridge over the Darura, Amsterdam,” F, 
Dillon, 50/., R.A.—‘*‘ Durham,”’ D. H. McKewan, 
527. 10s., N.W.C 8.—* Landslip near Iny-s-y- 
buth, Glamorganshire,”’ J. Tennant, 45/., S.B.A. 
—‘* Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ W. W. Gosling, 
40/., B.I.—** Winter,’’ G. A. Williams, 40/,, NY 
—‘‘ On the Banks of the Thames,” H. J. Bodding- 
ton, 40/., R.A.—‘‘ The Early Meal,” W. Shayer, 
451., S.B.A—‘‘ Coldingham, on the Berwickshire 
Coast,”” H. Jutsum, 40/., R.A. — ‘‘ Mountain 
Torrent, Roinsdal, Norway,” W. West, 42/7. 10s., 
8.B.A.—“ At Bellagio, on the Lake of Como,”’ G. 
Stanfield, 407., R.A.—‘‘La Vivandiére,” A. 
Cooper, 422., R.A.—‘‘Glyder Fawr from Llyn 
Llyndaw,” A. W. Williams, 601., N.I.—‘“‘A 
Rustic Peasant,’’ E. J. Cobbett, 40/., N.I.—*“* The 
Vale of Cwm Ogwr, sunset,”” J. Tennant, 50/., 
§.B.A.—*‘ Cattle and Figures,’”” W. Shayer, 50/., 
S.B.A.—‘‘ Naples from near Virgil’s Tomb,” W. 
Parrott, 40/., R.A.—“* The Mill Stream,” H. Jut- 
sum, 407., R.A.—‘‘ The Terrace, Haddon Hall,” 
A. O. Deacon, 401., N.I.—‘‘ Bridge over the 
Torrent of the Passeyer Bach, at Merar, Tyrol,” 
W. Oliver, 407., R.A.—‘‘ A Summer’s Day,” J 
D. Wingfield, 407., R.A.—‘*‘ Near Mount Orgueil, 
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editor, who has done his duty, as an editor, with 
discrimination and fidelity, to say, “we wish the | 
work had never been published ;” might we not 
justly add, “it never should have been.” If 
Haydon’s mind were not affected, or in plain 
language, if he were not mad, so strange a 
character is rarely to be found ; if he were, and 
it is only charity so to consider him, he is much | 
to be pitied. In the latter case his opinions can 
have no weight, and are impotent for good or 
evil ; in the former they ought to be deprecated 
or forgotten. 

Haydon’s family was originally, as he tells us, 
one of the oldest in Devonshire, and was also 
in good circumstances till ruined by a suit in 
chancery. His father was a bookseller in Ply- 
mouth, and when his son had finished his educa- 
tion at school, he was apprenticed tothe business. 
Now to which of the two causes we have alluded | 
to can be ascribed the state of mind of a youth | 
who could feel thus, and of aman who could 
write thus, long after he had reached his | 
meridian !— 


‘* T knew enough of form to point out with ridi- 
cule the mis-shapen arms, legs, feet, and bodies of 
various prints of eminent men in my father’s win- 
dows, and was censured for my presumption. I 
hated day-books, ledgers, bill-books, and cash- | 
books; I hated standing behind the counter, and 
insulted the customers; I hated the town and 
people in it. I saw my father had more talent than 
the asses he was obliged to bend to; I knew his 
honourable descent; and I despised the vain fools | 
that patronised him.”’ 


Was such conduct, (presuming, by the way, on 
his perfect sanity,) mere boyish freaks, or the 
first buddings of that temper or state of mind, | 


| which afterwards, and all through life, produced 


Jersey,”’ A. Clint, 40/., 8.B.A.— Scene in Surrey, | 


looking towards Guildford,,’’ T. Rolfe, 40/., 8.B.A. 


—‘ Bacchanalian Hunting-cup — Grapes, &c.,”’ | 


Mrs. 
Ireland,’’ G. Shalders, 55i., . 
Mill, N. Wales,” W. West, 40/., S.B.A.—‘‘ The 
Wind freshening,’’ 8. P. Jackson, 40/., B.I.—‘* At 
Longstock, in Stockbridge,” G. Cole, 42/., S.B.A. 
—‘*The Lattice Window,” T. F. Marshall, 407., 
R.A.—‘* Moel Siabod, N. Wales, H. C. Whaite, 
407., B.I. 


Margetts, 40/., N.W.C.S. — “ Glengariff, 


———e 


LIFE OF B. R. HAYDON.* 





SEVEN years have now elapsed since the sad 
death of Haydon ; a period sufficiently long for 
us to take an impartial review of the circum- 
stances of his life, and to form some right 
estimate of his character, without a mistaken 
sympathy on the one hand, or ungenerous 
prejudice on the other. 

The biography of a modern painter, extended 
over three volumes of closely printed text, is a 
novelty indeed; so much so, as to induce the 
inquiry by those who may not have seen the 
work announced, “who can the artist be of 
whom so much is written?” as well as another 
query, “what was the life of one who could 
furnish such materials?” The title of Mr. 
Taylor's book supplies the answer to the first 
question ; the experience of Haydon himself, as 
recorded in his own handwriting, is the reply to 
the second. And what a register do we find 
there! how much to make us pause and reflect 
on the infirmities of human nature, or to sorrow 
over intellect and genius diverted from its true 
and legitimate course of action by some baneful 
agency they have not the inclination or the 
power to resist. To the one or the other of 
these causes must be traced poor Haydon’s 
unfortunate career from its earliest dawn to its 
melancholy and self-imposed termination. 


We, who had some knowledge of him, expected | expressed ; and surely it was not under the 


to find much in his autobiography to lament, but 
we certainly were not prepared for such an exhi- 


bition of self-glorification and self-delusion as it | 





records. It is out of no disrespect to the 


* Lire or Bensamin Ropert Haypon, Historicar 
PAINTER, FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS. 
Edited and compiled by Tom Taylor, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. 


Lendon. 


8 Vels. Published by Longman & Co., 





S.B.A.— ‘‘ Pandy | 
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| laughing like “an imp.” 





| of the public to recognise those principles which | 


such disastrous results? Was it not this spirit 
—one of bitterness, and wrath, and uncharitable- 
ness—that pervaded almost his entire actions; 
pressing like a dead weight upon all his worthy 
and honourable aspirations, and checking their 
vigorous and expansive growth; that helped to 
mar his success, more than the backwardness 


he had so much at heart ? 
accounts for his failure. 


‘* Every man who has suffered for a principle, 
and would lose his life for its success,—who in his 
early days has been oppressed without ever giving 
the slightest grounds for oppression, and persecuted 
to ruin because his oppression was unmerited,— 
who has incurred the hatred of his enemies exactly 
in proportion as they become convinced they were 
wrong,—every man who, like me, has eaten the 
bitter crust of poverty, and endured the penalties 
of vice and wickedness where he merited the re- 
wards of virtue and industry,—should write his 
own life.” 


Hear how he himself | 


There was a spirit of fervent youthful enthu- 
siasm that prompted one of his first acts after 
arriving in London to follow the profession he 
had determined upon ; and yet one can almost 
discern in it a symptom of that “mind diseased” 
which never seems to have left him; a fancied 
reliance on a strength superior to his own, yet a 
real feeling of ability to work out his own fame 
without such assistance. There is no expression 
of humility conscious of requiring aid. 

‘The Sunday after my arrival, I went to the 
New Church (in the Strand), and in humbleness 
begged for the protection of the Great Spirit, to 
guide, assist, and bless my endeavours; to open 
my mind and enlighten my understanding. I 
prayed for health of body and mind, and on my 
rising from my knees felt a breathing assurance of 
spiritual aid, which nothing can describe. I was 
calm, cool, illuminated as if crystal circulated 
through my veins. I returned home, and spent 
the day in mute seclusion.”’ 


The passage marked in italics, which is our 
doing, corroborates the opinion we have just 


influence of the Divine aid which he conceived 
had been granted him, that we find Haydon in 
the two following pages speaking of Northcote 
asa “wizened figure, looking maliciously,” and 
This aptitude for 
seeking out blemishes in others, calling vulgar 
names, and recording weaknesses of character, 
is evident all through the journal; and as he 
took little or no pains to conceal his thoughts, 








it is not to be wondered at that he constantly 
made himself enemies. How much easier it is 
to see the mote in another's eye than to discover 
the beam in our own, is shown in his remark 
upon his “intimate friend,” Wilkie, then but 
recently arrived in England. 


‘* With the weakness of our poor nature, Wilkie 
became visibly affected by his fame,—talked very 


| grandly,—bought new coats,—dressed like a dandy, 


but in vain tried to look one.’’ 


The above brief extracts will, in some degree, 
furnish a clue to the character of the man; this 


| cannot be disconnected from that of the 


artist ; we adduce them therefore to show how, 
by a natural but sure development of such 


| feelings, the unhappy artist worked out for him- 


self all the consequences which might have been 
expected from such a state of mind. 

Amid the accumulated mass of interesting 
anecdote and the pictures of artist-life which 
these volumes offer, it is painful to remark the 


| desperate struggles which Haydon made to con- 


vince a public, who would not be convinced, 
that all Art dwelt in him alone. Abstractedly, 
his aim, to elevate the character of English Art, 
was noble and praiseworthy, but the means used 
to attain the end were derogatory to that end. 
He would have taken the citadel of fame by storm, 


| and would have dragged public opinion after 
| his chariot wheels as a conqueror, and when he 


found himself unequal to the contest, less 


| perhaps from ability and courage than from 
| skilful generalship, he complains of “oppression,” 


and accuses the world of neglect and indifference, 
or wearies it with the frequency and urgency of 
complaint. In fact, Haydon could never yield ; 
right or wrong in his creed, his principles, or 
his ideas, he persevered in them at all hazards, 
regardless of consequénces. He was not blind 
to this imperfection of character, as we find in 
the following passage, alluding to a difference he 
had with Sir George Beaumont respecting a pic- 
ture the latter commissioned him to paint; it 
would have been well for the painter had he 
always acted on the knowledge of himself which 
is thus set forth. 


‘* It would now have been my best course, as he 
had agreed to my proposition, to have gone to work 
without another word; but I had always a tendency 
to fight it out, a tendency most prejudicial to an 
artist, because it calls off his mind from the main 
point of his being—perfection in his art. Why 
did I not yield? Because my mind wanted the 
discipline of early training. I trace all the mis- 
fortunes in my life to this early and irremediable 
want. My will had not been curbed, or my will 
was too stubborn to submit to curbing ;—Heaven 
knows. Perhaps mine is a character in which all 
parts would have harmonised, if my will had been 
broken early. The same power might have been 
put forth with more discretion, and I should have 
been less harassed by the world.” 


It is necessary ere judgment be given ona 
point of controversy that both sides of the 
question be heard. Haydon accused the Royal 
Academy of not doing honour to his merits by 
electing him into their body. The Academicians 
were not insensible to his talents as a painter, 
but experience had taught them he was not the 
fittest man to be their colleague. Yet they 
might have been inclined to hazard even this 
experiment, if his oral remarks and his written 
opinions had not justly given offence to many of 
its members. Asastudent he had, most unin- 
tentionally we allow, incurred their displeasure 
by taking a prominent part in presenting a 
testimonial from his fellow pupils to Fuseli, the 
Keeper, and he declares that from that time he 
never respected them on account of the “ malig- 
nant feeling ” they evinced on this occasion ; and 
it must be admitted their conduct, as Haydon 
narrates it, was but little creditable to a society 
such as theirs. It was five years, however, after 
this, that his long pent-up wrath broke out 
openly against the Academy. 


‘‘ Enraged at its insults,’ he says, “‘I became 
furious: an attack on the Academy and its abomi- 
nations darted into my head. * * * Iwas un- 
manageable. The idea of being a Luther or John 
Knox in my art got the better of my reason, and, 


* #* * jin spite of Wilkie’s entreaties, I resolved 
to assault.”’ 
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The paper he had written was published in 
the Examiner, and, he writes,— 

‘* Never since the art was established were its 
professors in such a hubbub of fury and rage. 
John Hunt went to the Gallery, and was assailed 
for the author’s name. i!/e told it; and when I 
saw him, he said, ‘ You have fired your arrow, and 
it has struck in the bull’s eye.’ From this moment 
the destiny of my life may have said to have | 
changed. * * I was twenty-six years of age 
when I attacked the Academy. I exposed their | 
petty intrigues, I laid open their ungrateful, cruel, | 
and heartless treatment of Wilkie, I annihilated 
Payne Knight’s absurd theories against great | 
works, I proved his ignorance of Pliny, and, 
having thus swept the path, I laid down rules to 
guide the student, which time must confirm,— | 
rules, the result of my own failures, collected and 
digested within six years,—rules which posterity 
will refer to and confirm, early acquired without a 
master or instructor, settled in spite of folly, and 
put forth in spite of ignorance or rank.”’ 


Is it to be wondered at that the Academicians 
should ever hereafter refuse to admit into their 
ranks one who had so abused them, and who 
possessed so fiery and uncontrollable a spirit, as 
threatened to ignite and disturb everything with 
which it came in contact? No greater justifica- 
tion for their conduct can be found than Haydon’s 
own confession. His pen made more enemies 
than his pencil procured for him friends and 
patrons. 

He was not, nevertheless, without these, and 
they were neither few nor niggardly. ‘“ Never 
did a painter receive more help than Haydon,” 
says the editor of these volumes, “in all ways 
but the right one ;” by which “right one” we 
presume is meant public employment. But | 
neither a government nor individuals can be 
expected to pay for what they do not care to 
have, or to support theories and principles which | 
they either dispute or do not understand. If a 
painter does not choose to make his art popular, | 
he should submit unrepiningly to the conse- 
quences ; the alternative lies with himself. | 
Hilton found no patrons for his large pictures, 
but he did not therefore weary the world with | 
his complaints ; he continued to paint them for 
his love of Art, and he painted portraits and 
smaller works for his bread ; and thus lived | 
respected and died regretted by those who knew | 
him. Haydon might have followed his example ; 
he would have sacrificed none of his reputation 
as an artist, and his end in all probability might 
have been peace. 

Hitherto we have dwelt on the causes which 

operated so prejudicially to his aspirations and 
interests; they are the dark side of his character; 
his vanity, his obstinacy, the absence of delicacy 
of feeling, and his offensive treatment of those 
who differed from him. But he possessed traits 
of disposition that entitle him to his meed of 
praise ; he was grateful to all who showed him | 
kindness; he was not insensible of merit in | 
others, though he allowed no equality with | 
himself ; he was most laborious and persevering | 
in the pursuit of his art ; and, as a husband and 
father, his conduct was blameless. On reviewing 
the whole of his history, as written by himself, 
we can come to no other conclusion than that 
we recorded a month or two after his death :— 
“ Haydon studied himself, but he omitted those 
chapters of self-study which teach us to discover 
the value of others ; had his knowledge of human 
nature been but as a small proportion of his 
knowledge of his art, it had borne him to a 
result very different from that which all so 
deeply deplore. * * ® With all his know- 
ledge, power, and industry, he turned his back 
upon the winning-post, and obstinately persisted 
he was moving towards it.” 

We have not attempted a criticism on Mr. 
Taylor's volumes; our remarks are rather a 
record of our opinions on the subject of his 
work ; but we cannot conclude without again 
expressing our satisfaction at the manner in 
which he has executed no very enviable task. 
His comments on the autobiography are judi- 
cious and to the purpose ; he has not elevated 
his subject into a hero, nor lowered him into 
the position of a fool; he has “extenuated 
nothing, nor set down aught in malice.” But 
after all, the only lessons we are taught are the 
utter inutility of contending against adverse 

















even 


| going on in Art-education generally. 
| and especially those which are ably illustrated, 


time and circumstances in working out a 
cherished project ; and that genius, unallied 
with wisdom, may become an affliction instead 
of a blessing, and cause its possessor to “ perish 
in his pride.” 


—_—_ - 


DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART. 
THE LIBRARY AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 





An undertaking of no inconsiderable magnitude 


| and importance has been for some time in 


progress with reference to this institution ; we 


| allude to the formation of an extensive library 


of books on Art of all kinds, which may be 


| accessible to the public of every grade, and at 


anytime. We may remark, by the way, that 
we ourselves had long since entertained the 
idea of making such an experiment, and had 
taken some steps towards carrying it out. 
As yet the nucleus only of such a collection 


| as it is hoped will be ultimately got together, 
| has been formed at Marlborough House, but | of those at their disposal ; the development of 
numbers 2000 works, many of | the plan must depend on the use they for 


this 
them expensively and 
trated on every subject which 


abundantly _illus- 
it concerns 


| the artist and the Art-manufacturer to know: 
| of these are not a few procurable only at a high 
cost. We have glanced over the contents of 





| 


the book-shelves, the catalogues not yet being | 


completed, and are able to express our convic- 
tion that Mr. Wornum has ably fulfilled his task 


| as librarian in the selection he has made; it 


evidences great knowledge, judgment, and dis- 
crimination, qualities absolutely essential to the 
proper discharge of the duties devolving upon 
him. 
library will be understood from its general 


The comprehensive character of the | 


arrangement, which, as nearly as practicable, is | 
according to the classification of arts and trades | 


adopted in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
this classification there is a range of subjects 


directly bearing upon more than two hundred | 


trades now carried on in the Metropolis. 

It is clear therefore that such a place of refer- 
ence and study must prove of incalculable 
advantage to those employed in any way 
wherein Art is either directly or indirectly con- 
cerned ; and if the opportunity thus afforded be 
used, as it deserves to be, the library cannot 
fail materially to aid the great movement now 
Books, 


are more comprehensive teachers than objects, 
and are far more easily attainable by the means 
here proposed. As Mr. Wornum very truly 
says in his synopsis of the library, “Great and 
various is the toil that the skilful and industrious 


artist might have been spared if he had but easy | 


access to a comprehensive and practical illus- 
trated library. Slow and arduous steps might 
have yielded to a rapid and enlarged develop- 
ment of ideas, only faintly defined to the mind 
of the artist himself; and many an imagined 
novelty which has cost its author an infinite 
amount of pains and anxiety, might have been 
entertained for a transient moment only; and 
dismissed to the merited obscurity to which the 
actual experience of the world had long ago 
condemned it.” 

The arrangement of the library is by no means 
one of its minor recommendations ; it has this 
advantage over its more extensive rival, if such 
aterm may be used, at the British Museum, 
that an applicant is at once put into possession 
of the exact work he requires. An artisan, 
whose knowledge of books bearing on his art 
must naturally be very limited, may go to the 
British Museum and pass long days without 
meeting with the exact information he 
needs ; but there is no such difficulty at Marl- 
borough House. An iron-worker, for instance, 
requires some examples of castings; he applies 
here, and there is at once handed to him, 
Pugin’s “Designs for Iron and Brass Work,” 
Thiollet’s “ Smiths’ Work and Ornamental Cast- 
ings,” Bury and Hogans’ “Smith’s Work,” and 
many others. A designer for textile fabrics will 
have placed before him Hoffman and Keller- 
hoven’s “Designer's Encyclopedia of Stuffs,” 
&c. &c.; and so we might go on through all the 
various branches of industrial art. 








In | 








The library is accessible to all persons on the 
payment of the small sum of sixpence, which 
will entitle the applicant to “admission on six 
consecutive days, when he will have opportunity 
of making drawings or extracts from any work 
he pleases to ask for; a monthly ticket may be 
purchased for eighteen-pence, and an annual 
ticket for half a guinea. 

A commencement having now been made of 
so desirable an institution, it rests entirely with 
the public to support it, and thus enable its pro- 
jectors to carry out their ultimate object of 
rendering the collection as perfect as it can be 
made. The people can have no right to expect 
the continuous expenditure of the public funds 
for such a purpose, unless it is found that the 
expenditure be appreciated, by being practically 
useful; and even then they who are most 
benefited by it ought to help to alleviate the 
general burden. Artisans, who often complain 
of their limited means of improvement, have 
now no such excuse for ignorance; time will 
alone show if they are ready to avail themselves 


whom the library is organised may make of it. 

While we were at Marlborough House for the 
purpose of looking over the hbrary, we took a 
hasty glance at the atelier in which workmen 
are employed, under Mr. Wornum’s direction, 
in repairing and perfecting the fine collection of 
architectural decorative casts, which for so long 
lay unheeded and neglected in the dark cellars 
of Somerset House. Considerable progress is 
being made in this department, and when the 
whole are completed, and properly arranged 
according to their respective styles and periods, 
which is now being done as rapidly as circum- 
stances will permit, they will become an inter- 
esting and valuable series for study. In short, 
thanks to the judgment and energy of those who 
are giving their time and their minds to further 
the object of the Department of Practical Art, 
Marlborough House is becoming a great school 
for the Art-manufacturer. 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





BIRMINGHAM.—We see, by an advertisement 
which appeared in our last part, that the “‘ Fine 
Arts Prize Fund Association,’’ in connection with 
the .Exhibition of the Birmingham Society of 
Artists, offers this year two prizes, one of sixty 
guineas, and the other of forty guineas, to the 
painters of the two best pictures which shall this 
year be exhibited at the gallery of the Society. 
Artists in forwarding their pictures are requested 
to state that they are intended to compete for the 
prizes; but no picture that has previously obtained 
a prize is eligible for competition. Hitherto, if we 
recollect rightly, only one prize was offered, and 
last year it was adjudged to E. M. Ward’s picture 
of ‘“‘ Charlotte Corday going to Execution,’’ the 
committee at the same time making honourable 
mention of Millais’s ‘‘ Ophelia;”’’ but the plan has 
been found to work so beneficially every way, by 
attracting a number of good works, which might 
probably not otherwise have found their way to 
the town, as to induce the Association to add a 
second prize, which there is little doubt will operate 
as a yet stronger inducement to artists to contribute. 

Giascow.—The subscribers to the Art-Union 
of Glasgow held their annual meeting for the dis- 
tribution of prizes, and for general business, on 
the 6th of last month. We have much pleasure in 
Rating. from the Report, that this society is in so 
flourishing a condition; in fact, it now ranks as 
second among similar institutions throughout the 
United Kingdom. This position it has undoubtedly 
reached by the excellent and liberal management 
of its conductors, the energy and attention of Mr. 
Kidston, the secretary, aided by the superior en- 
gravings they have issued to the subscribers. Five 
years since the subscriptions did not exceed 800/. ; 
this year they amounted to nearly 6000/., a mar- 
vellous increase for a provincial city, even so large 
as Glasgow. There were 73 pictures to be thus dis- 
posed of this year, besides a large number of sets of 
etchings by b. Scott, R.S.A., bronzes, casts, and 
parian statuettes. The list of those to whom the 
prizes fell includes names scattered over the 
United Kingdom, and in many foreign parts, so 
that the interest felt in this society is not local only. 
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| the eighteenth century especially. We mark this position of her history 


| in particular, because although the fifty years which preceded it gave un- 


| mistakeable evidence of an unhealthy and weakly constitution, adverse to 
all that is pure and vigorous in public taste and morals, the depth, extent, 
and virulence of the malady that had secretly, yet surely, affected the 
, whole social system, did not break forth till the period referred to, and 
little was there then which escaped its deadening influences. The long 
reign of Louis XIV. that closed in 1715, was distinguished by events which 
showed the political greatness of the nation, its attainments in science 
| and literature, and its moral weakness. Louis was a brilliant monarch, 
| if his liberal patronage of learned men entitle him to such an epithet ; 
but he had neither education nor judgment to direct his approvals, 
uor principles whose example it would be right to follow. He built 
palaces, he adorned them profusely with the works of the sculptor, the 
| painter, and the ornamentist ; and while we recognise in them a lavish 
expenditure of wealth, we perceive also a meretricious style of Art that 
| seems only worthy to be admired by the La Valliéres, the De Mon- 
tespans, and the De Maintenons of his court, who in our mind are ever 
associated with it. This was the period when the mere decorator and 
scenist were in high favour, and state-balls, masquerades, and fétes cham- 
pétres became almost a passion. Hence arose the school of Watteau, 
whose principal followers were Boucher, Lancret, De la Hire, and Patel, 
associated with others of kindred feeling but of inferior merit. Art had 
degenerated from the comparatively noble position in which Le Sueur 
and Le Brun had left it. 

The reign of the immediate successor of Louis XIV. advanced con- 
siderably into that period of the eighteenth century which we have 
spoken of as most adverse to the promulgation of Art. Faction and dis- 
content at home, and wars abroad, occupied the minds of both prince 
and people too fully to allow of their giving heed to matters of a con- 
trary tendency; while the corruption of morals and principles was 
spreading to a fearful extent among all classes, being encouraged by the 
materialism and sensual philosophy which were taught by men of con- 
dition and of scientific pursuits. ‘hus was the way being actively pre- 
pared for the dark season of anarchy, ruin, and murder that terminated 
the last century—a season of civil feuds and religious schisins, of con- 
spiracy, treason, and national dishonour, when they who advocated what 
, was popularly called “ the rights of man,” acted as if wrong were the only 
| right, and licentiousness the only virtue. How could it be expected that 
what is, or should be, allied with the pure and beautiful, could flourish 

in an atmosphere so tainted with national immorality? France, it is 








Norutne could by possibility be more unfavourable for the development | true, had even then her clever painters—David, Gerard, Girodet, Gros, 
of lofty and intellectual Art—that Art which alone tends to exalt the | and Guerin—but though the first of these endeavoured to restore his 
character of a people—than the state of France during the latter half of | Art to a more healthy state, he succeeded only in a comparatively small 











THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


degree, nor did his followers effect more: the tions stood in the place of genuine feeling, ele- | estimate of the works of the French school, as 
spirit of the times was upon them all; exaggerated | vating thoughts, and the true poetry of nature. | then existing, we should think them worthy of 
melo-dramatic expression and academic aftecta- It may probably be asked why, if such be our | @ place in our catalogue of the “Great Masters 
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of Art?” Our reply is, that while admitting | much occupied with the danseuses of the opera, | works, to the example and instruction he received 
their defects, we are not insensible to their | with his mistressesand his models, and with the | thus early in the studio of his master. 
merits, and we are desirous of holding them up | patrons who frequented his painting-room and At the expiration of six months, Fragonard } 
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as instructors in what we find to be good 
in them, and as warnings in what is objec- 
tionable. Moreover, our selection of their 
pictures is made from those least open to 
animadversion. Our readers who remem- 
ber what we said with reference to the 
first name in this series, Rembrandt, will 
recollect that we did not fail to point out 
the extravagancies and incongruities in 
which the great Dutch artist frequently 
indulged ; yet who will deny to him, not- 
withstanding, his high name ! 

In case it may be urged that we have 
allowed individual or national prejudice 
to bias us in the remarks we have thus 
made upon the French school of the last 
century, we wiil quote, as in some mea- 
sure confirmatory of them, the opinion of 
M. Charles Blane, a modern French critic, 
to whom we are indebted for the principal 
facts in the history of Fragonard. He 
says, speaking of him—* It is uow fifty 
years since that charming painter died, 


who wasa Member of the Academy, whose works | to the care of-M. Chardin, who at once placed a 
have so often been 
engraved, who under- 
stood so well the taste 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who exhibited 
|| so much of its spirit, 
so much grace, so 
much of its copious- 
ness, and, alas! 80 
much of its frivolity.” 
M. Blane unquestion- 
ably gives his coun- 
tryman a more ele- 
vated and expansive 
reputation than he 
evjoys, for he is little 
known out of France, 
and certainly does 
not there hold the 
highest rank; while 
he is compelled to 
admit that Fragonard 


allows of any other 
translation, still we 
should not ourselves 
have applied it to 
what we know of 
this painter's works, 
as it places them 
altogether in a lower 
position than many 
are really entitled to. 

Fragonard was born 
at Grasse, in 1732, 
about ten years after 
the death of Watteau. 
When he had reached 
his eighteenth year, 
his family went to 
| Paris for the purpose 
of carrying on a suit 
in law, which termi- 
nated in their ruin. 
This led to the youth 
being placed in the 
office of a notary; 
but his love of draw- 
ing was stronger than 
his desire to prove 
himself a “ ready 
writer,” and there- 
fore, as we learn from 
M. Charles Blanc’s a ‘ 
biography in the THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. 
“ Vies des Peintres,” 











presented himself again before Boucher, 
for he was most desirous of entering the 
studio of that popular painter ; the latter 
was surprised at the progress the young 
man had made, and at once admitted hin 
without the premium he was accustomed 
to receive from pupils. In the year 1752, 
Fragonard gained the first prize in the 
French Academy, which entitles its pos- 
sessor to a residence in Italy for a speci 
fied time. The subject of the picture 
which he painted in competition was “Je 
roboam sacrificing to the Idols.” 
Fragonard immediately made prepara 
tions for his journey; he called to take 
leave of his master before starting. Bou 
cher took him aside and whispered in his 
ear, “ My dear Frago,” (the abbreviated 
name by which he usually addressed his 
favourite pupil, and which is often found 
on his pictures), “ you are going to see in 
Italy the works of Raffaelle, of Michel 
Angelo, and their imitators, but if you 


who had so exalted a reputation, who has left | bought his pictures, to undertake the task of | seriously follow such sort of people, you are a 
hundreds of pictures and thousands of drawings, | instruction ; and so the young man was entrusted | lost child.” Boucher could discover neither 
grace of form nor beauty of countenance in any 


one but a lady of the 
voluptuous French 
court. 

Arrived in Rome, 
Fragonard immedi 
ately commenced 
copying many of the 
best pictures of the 
old Italian masters ; 
at first he was dis 
couraged by the 
grandeur of these 
famous works, but 
he soon gained suffi- 
cient confidence to 
study them closely, 
although it is evident 
they did not help 
him to acquire a 
more elevated style 
of Art than that he 
previously practised ; 


is amevable to the they contributed, 
charge of frivolité ; however, to improve 
the word scarcely his own. Hubert 


Robert, a French 
artist, who painted 
architectural views 
with very consider- 
able success, was a 
fellow-student with 
him. In 1759 the 
Abbé de St. Non, a 
distmguished ama- 
teur engraver, arrived 
in Rome, and at- 
tached himselfclosely 
to these two artists ; 
he took them to 
Naples, Hercula- 
neum, and Pompeii; 
they ascended Vesu- 
vius together, passed 
over into Sicily, and 
visited other parts of 
Italy lying adjacent, 
sketching, as they 
proceeded, the most 
interesting edifices, 
ruins, and landscapes 
which St. Non, on 
his’ return to Paris 
in 1762, either en- 
graved himself or had 
engraved, and pub- 
lished in a magnifi- 
cent folio volume, 
well known in France 











from which our cuts are taken, Fragonard’s | palette and brushes in his hands, and set him | and elsewhere under the title of “ Voyage Pitto- 
mother conducted him to the house of Boucher, | to work. Chardin painted with much freedom, | resque des Royaumes de Naples et de Sicile.” 
| who was at that time in the height of his popu- | yet finished his works highly; he was alsoan | Fragonard must have passed twelve years in 
larity. But the artist would not receive any | excellent colourist; and there is little doubt | Italy, for the first picture he painted on his 
pupils itito his studio who were not tolerably | but that Fragonard was indebted for these | return to Paris was exhibited in the Salon of 
well initiated in the art of painting ; he was too | qualities, which are manifest in most of his | 1765; the title of it was “Callirhoe,” a subject oy 














taken from clas- 
sic fabulous his 
tory. The work, 
which is of very 
large size, at 
once gained for 
the painter ad- 
muttance into 
the French Aca- 
demy: it is now 
n the Louvre, 
and a copy in 
tapestry has 
been made at 
the national es- 
tablishment of 
the Gobelins. 
The story of 
Callirhoe is re- 
ated by Pausa- 
nias ; she was a 
nymph of Bao- 
tia, with whom 
Coresus, a priest 
of the temple of 
Bacchus at Coly- 
don, became 
enamoured; but 
13s she treated 
him with dis- 
lain he com- 
plained to the 
deity whom he 
served, and Bac 























chus sent a pestilence 


The people of Coly 
don were directed by 
the oracle to sacrifice 
Callirhoe on the altar 
of the temple to ap- 


pease the anger of 


Bacchus; she was led 
to the altar for this 
purpose, but Coresus 
ather than perform 
such a sacrifice 
stabbed himself. Di 
derot, the French 
writer, who was co- 
temporary with Fra 
yonard, criticises this 
picture rather se 
verely in a little bro 
chure entitled “L’An 
tre de Platon,” and 
yet in his “ Essay on 
Painting” he speaks 
of itas highly lumi 
nous, true, and spi- 
rited: “It is a fine 
work,” he says; “I 
do not think there is 
a painter in Europe 
capable of composing 
such another.” Fra 
govard exhibited two 
other pictures at the 
same time as the 
“Callirhoe,” which 
showed the versati- 
lity of his powers ; 
the one was a land- 
scape, the other the 
interior of a cottage 
with a group of pea- 
santry; but neither 
of them seemed to 
have altogether 
pleased Diderot, who 
appears to have had 
& pique against the 
artist; for in criticis- 
ing a picture by him 
exhibited in the Salon 


of 1767, a “Group of 


Children in the Hea- 
vens,” he _ writes, 
“cest wne belle et 
grande omelette d'en- 


Fants er. fricas- 


sée d'anges est une sin- 
gerie de Boucher.” 


The severity of these criticisms did not, how- 
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ever, have any 
injurious effect 
on the painter, 
for he rose 
rapidly into 
public favour, 
but he did not 
again exhibit at 
the Salon; and 
although a 
member of the 
Academy, he 
was never elect- 
ed a professor 
in its schools; 
in fact, almost 
as soon as he 
entered it, he 
fell into bad 
odour with his 
colleagues, but 
from what cause 
his biographers 
have not fully 
explained. The 
pictures of Fra- 
gonard were 
soon as much 
sought after as 
his master’s, 
Boucher, who 
had now become 
almost past the 
practice of his 


Connoisseurs and amateurs flocked to the 


studio of the former; 
he painted a “ Visi- 
tation ” for the Duke 
de Grammont, and a 
multitude of elegant 
pictures which 
showed he had now 
acquired a style of 
his own. Notwith- 
standing his success, 
however, he had still 
a strong desire once 
again to visit Italy, 
which was very fre- 
quently the subject 
of his conversation, 
and at length he set 
out for that country 
in the company of a 
wealthy individual 
who was intimate 
with many of Frago- 
nard’s friends and 
patrons, the person 
in question under- 
taking to defray their 
joint expenses. This 
time the artist tra- 
velled over every 
part of Italy, and 
made a large num- 
ber of sketches. He 
had the honour, when 
at Rome, of a private 
interview with the 
Pope, Ganganelli, 
who received him 
with distinguishing 
marks of courtesy 
and kindness. 

It seems that the 
artist's compagnon de 
voyage conceived that 
his self-imposed office 
of paymaster-general 
entitled him also to 
that of receiver-gene- 
ral; at any rate Fra- 
gonard gave the draw- 
ings he had made in 
Italy into his charge. 
But when the tra- 
vellers had returned 
to Paris the paymas- 
ter refused to give 
them up to their 
owner, alleging as 


his ground of refusal, that he retained them to 
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liquidate the expenses be bad incurred on the 
tour. The matter was referred to a court of law, 
and the-holder of the collection was adjudged 
either to return the works or pay Fragonard for 
them. He accepted the latter alternative, and 
handed over to the artist thirty thousand /évres, 
a very 
the works of Fragonard were esteemed. In 
truth he was then at the zenith of his fame, and 
there was no painter then living to share with 


considerable sum, that showed how highly | 


him the bonours of. the — which he and his | 


innmediate predecessors had adopted, and which 
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productions bear witness to the extent and depth 


of the contagion. He is another instance of our 
oft-repeated observation that the character of a 
nation may generally be learned from the litera- 
ture and artistic works which are most popular 
at any particular period. It is always to be re- 
gretted when authors and artists—inen whose 
superior faculties should teach how to use them 
nobly, “follow the multitude to do evil ;” in 
too many instances they lead and encourage. It 
is no excuse or palliation of the offence to argue 
that both artists and authors must live, and live 


was yot most popular in France. Boucher was | as they can ; such a doctrine strikes at the root 
now dead; the majority of the young painters | of all morality, not to speak ofa higher principle ; 


of the day, no longer enticed by the seductive 

charms of the Watteau school, were preparing 

the way for that re- 

volution in French 

Art which David 

was the principal 

means of accom- 

plishing; Fragonard 

was thus the painter 

of France. 
When, 

Louis XV. had 

érected for the 

Countess du Barry, 

whose intrigues and 

unfortunate end are 

matters of history, 

the chateau of Luci- 

ennes, she engaged 

Fragonard to deco- 

rate one of the 

saloons. He there 

painted, in his best 

manner, four large 

panels, on which he 

represented, in the 

centre of various 

allegorical orna- 

ments, the “ Loves 

of the Shepherds.” 

M. Charles Blanc, in 

his biography of 

this artist, relates 

several anecdotes in 

connection with the 

pictures he painted 

at this time, and also 

describes some of 

the works ; both the 

one and the other 

are abundantly cla- 

racteristic of the 

tone and taste pre- 

vailing in the higher 

ranks of French 

society a few years 

prior to the break- 

ing out of the great 

Revolution, but 

they are certainly 

not worth repetition 

here. 
With the exam- 

ples before us of 

Raffuelle, Rubens, 

and other paicaters 

whose names stand 

the highest on the 

list of great masters 

of Art, who consi- 

dered it not beneath 

their dignity to em- 

ploy their talents as decorators, no one would 

acknowledge, we should imagine, that Fragonard 

compromised the honour of his profession when 

he similarly occupied himself ; but that he per- 

verted his genius by exercising it unworthily on 

many occasions must be admitted by all who 

are acquainted with his works, and who reflect 

upon what should be the aim of every recipient 

of intellectual gifts beyond the ordinary endow- 

ment of their fellows. There is abundant evi- 


1772, 


' 


| should 


dence that his talent, when directed into a | 
healthy moral channel, was capable of producing | 


much good, but he lived in a country where, 
and at a period when, vice and frivolity reigned 
paramount; the plaguespot of infidelity and 
licentiousness had infected all orders and degrees 
of inen, and, as a consequence, too many of his 


it is what felons have pleaded at the bar of 
justice in defence of every sort of crime. If in- 


LOVE’s Vow. 


tellect, the most godlike taculty which man pos- 
sesses, cannot be usefully, honourably, and 
honestly employed, it becomes a curse and not 
a blessing. 

These remarks are forced upon our con- 
sideration, by a knowledge of some of the 
subjects which Fragonard’s prolific and varied 
pencil produced: it is only n they 
thus indirectly alluded to. Even the 
French biographers of this painter do not affect 
to excuse them. We may say of him as a 
modern English writer remarks of another 
French painter, Greuze :—“ It is to be regretted 
that an artist so capable of exciting agreeable 
sensations by the expressions of youthful inno- 
cence, should ever have debased his pencil by 
producing subjects for the gratification of the 








sensualist, or make vice look mor ; , 
beautiful forms seduced from ie ie of 
virtue, or alluring by the meretricious glances 
of assumed simplicity.” 
But the period was rapidly approaching 
which, for a season at least, was to thrust aside 
all those gay and festive scenes in which the 
painter delighted. Already the cloud, at first 
“no bigger than a man’s hand,” appeared in the 
horizon, which finally overshadowed the dun. 
seuses of the Grand Opera, the brilliant throngs 
of Versailles, and the favoured frequenters of 
Le Pavillon de Luciennes and L’ Hotel de Gui. 
mard. “That revolution was at hand,” says 
M. Charles Blanc, “ which caused so melancho y 
a suspension of that joyous little world of the 
Salons and the 
Opera where Frago- 
nard had been so 
kindly féted. The 
time had come for 
serious matters and 
great deeds. Frivo- 
lous as he had ever 
been, the painter of 
love-scenes could 
not all at once sur- 
render his own pre- 
dilections; yet al- 
most without know- 
ing it, he found 
himself submitting 
to another order of 
things even as the 
rest. Was it not 
already a kind of 
concession made to 
the new spirit of 
that epoch, that fa- 
tuiliar scenes might 
bs represented 
where beauty ap- 
peared, without 
spangles, without 
garments of velvet 
and of silk! We 
all know the history 
of the last years of 
the reign of Louis 
XVI. Under the in- 
spiration of Greuze 
and Chardin, the 
genre painter en- 
tered a world assur- 
edly far more grave 
than that of which 
Boucher and his 
pupils had revealed 
the mysteries. The 
cottage of the pea- 
sant, the workshop 
of the artisan, had 
now become the 
studios of the artist ; 
even rags and tatters 
had their painters. 
It was a vast field, 
a hitherto unex- 
plored way, which 
opened itself before 
Art. Fragonard at- 
tempted it, and not 
without success.* * 
Without doubt, his 
original _ subjects 
held the first place 
in his esteem, but he was not unwilling that his 
imagination should find a purer source for its 
exercise. The lives of the poor and the simple, 
the calm scenes of the natural world, beguiled 
him in their turn, and it was then he produced 
the majority of those pictures which the en- 
graver has multiplied,—the “ Happy Mother, the 
“ Cradle,” the “ Happy Family,” and those other 
compositions where allegory is nothing, aud 
whore sentiment remains ever chaste, and some 
times affecting. ; 
Fragonard died on the 22nd of August, 1806; 
the later years of his life were in the 
production of such subjects as we have just 
referred to, and in the education of his sou, 
Alexander Fragonard, an eminent painter and 
sculptor, pupil of David. 
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ON THE 


EMBELLISUMENT OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 
WITH PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
BY EDWARD HALL, F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 





THE HALLS OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ HALL.* 


Ir the reader feel any of the interest that might 
be expected, in the important subject which is 
now enlisting our humble but earnest exertions, 
wo need do no more to recal particulars we were 
giving of one of the most important of the City 
Halls, when the account broke off in the last 
number, than refer to the sketch of the staircase 
of Goldsmiths’ Hall, which is here engraved. 























The works of Art in this part of the building 
are the following. At the lower flight of stairs on 
the pedestals of the balustrade, are four charmin 
figures by Nixon, of the “Seasons,” represen 
as children, Spring is personified by achild ex- 
amining a bird’s nest; Summer is decked with 
flowers, and leads a lamb ; Autumn holds sheaves 
of corn, whilst autumnal fruits are wreathed 
around the figure ; and Winter is represented as 
breasting the wind, and holding close its drapery. 
The last is an — composition. 4 

On the first landing (as shown in the 
plan in the last number) isa niche, in which isa 
pedestal and a bust of William IV., by Chantrey. 
The architect had originally intended this posi- 
tion for the clock, now less conveniently placed 
in one of the side galleries ; but the clock not 
being ready at the opening of the building, the 
bust intended for a position in the Livery 
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GOLDSMITHS’ HALL.—PRINCIPAL STAIRCASE. 


Hall corresponding with that for a bust of 
George IV., was placed in the niche tem- 
porarily. Once there, the sculptor was as much 
affronted at the idea of a removal, as certain not 
very straight-forward people thought a late 
illustrious duke would be at the removal of his 
statue. Chantrey gave a bust of George III. for 
the vacant place in the Hall, and the architect's 
design was injured accordingly—There is pro- 
priety in design which is to be served even by 
the position of a clock. But why is it thata 
clock-case is a feature now so little studied. 
We could point to buildings where it is made 
into an exquisite work of sculpture. 

On the stylobate of the group of columns on 
each side, is a plain outed and a figure ; 
on one side a cast of a statue of Diana, and 
on the otherof Apollo. In the interpilasters of 
the walls, are panels, which have dark crimson 
backgrounds; in front of them in frames, are 
Eng portraits of George IV., of William IV., as 
the Sailor King, and one which appears to be a 
portrait of George III. When we spoke of the 
careful preservation of the Company's records, 
we should perhaps have made an exception, 80 





* Continued from p. 167. 





far as they should relate to the works of Art. 
We are informed that there is no certain know- 
ledge of the names of the artists of these pic- 
tures, nor how they came into the possession of 
the Company. This would show, not only that 
Art must have been little cared for, but also the 
importance of a printed catalogue raisonné, on 
which we have before remarked. The portrait, 
which we have put last, is a good picture; but 
that of George IV. would be more suitable to 
Wardour Street than to any public building. 
Northcote has the credit of the daub in Knights 
“London”; by others, Sir William Beechey is 
accused of having got rid of it to the Company 
one day after dinner. On the opposite side 
are portraits of George III. and his queen, by 
Ramsay. They were presented by William IV., 
and were originally in the palace at Kensington. 
Several of the spaces are unoccupied. 
But, as the pictures do not accord with the 
els, the effect is not what it might have been 
fad the latter been filled with fresco paintings. In 
fact, though we have said enough to show we are 
far frown setting a low value upon a collection of 
portraits, we are again and again reminded 
of the unavoidable disadvantages of the attempt 
to convert an apartment, not specially designed 





for the disposition of pictures, into a gallery for 
oil-paintings. The regularity of panelling and 
pilasters, which is the very cause of beauty of 
effect in the architecture and the whole apart- 
ment, is interfered with by the introduction of 
works of no corresponding proportions and sizes, 
and which are perhaps not even uniform with 
each other ; and the disadvantage is still greater 
in the case of large pictures, if only because 
they require leaning forwards. We cannot help 
the conclusion which has to be drawn, as to the 
disposition of many existing works ; each branch 
of Art has its value and its proper location ; 
good Art is sure to be wasted where architecture, 
sculpture, and —_ are not combined in one 
design. For this combination we need not 
repeat, as argued in our early papers, that 
fresco-painting has its especial advantages. We 
fully aceorded with the conclusion to which the 
Commissioners of Fine Arts came, and we are 
still at a loss to know why it has not been more 
extensively acted upon. Part of the explanation 
is seen in that want now, of intimate relationship 
between the different branches of Art, which 
existed in every period but the present; but 
more is to be attributed to the fact that works 
of high Art—if not from size and character 
of subject, at least in the case of fresco-paintings, 
from shape and difficulties as to portability— 
must in the more important cases, which here 
concern us, be special commissions. 

The majority of the pictures contributed to 
the present exhibitions having been painted on 
speculation, are therefore necessarily, easel 
pictures. Consequently, what really has to be 
done to raise the arts toa position worthy of this 
great nation, must be mainly in the way of efforts 
in which we would fain assisting, namely, 
with a view to disseminate real knowledge and 
love of Art amongst the great body of the 
people, and to awaken public corporations, and 
authorities, and those whom we see alone have 
the means, to a sense of their duties and capa- 
bilities. 

In speaking of the lunettes in the upper part 
of the staircase-hall we should have said that 
one is a blank window. The effect here, is of 
course not satisfactory, and the architect has, 
we believe, long been anxious that the space 
should receive a painting in fresco. Indeed, a 
cartoon was once prepared by Mr. J. Z. Bell. 
If the subject were treated in a rich tone of 
colour, some alteration from the present cool 
brown tint of the glass in the actual lights might 
possibly be required. But, the whole subject of 
the combination of stained glass and mural 
decorations, still seems to us one of some 
difficulty. 

So far are we from objecting to good casts, 
that we maintain they should not be wanting 
wherever funds are insufficient for superior 
material, provided —- that the surface be so 
treated as to preserve them without interference 
with the beauty of form. The oiliness and the 
marks of the brush—so often seen—should be 
avoided. If paint is to be used at all, only the best 
colour—finely ground—should be put on, and b 
a skilful hand with an old brush, and the wor 
should be finished in “ flatted” colour. Absorp- 
tion as much as possible is the object ; the 
thinnest pellicle of covering being so much 
taken from the beauty of the work. These 
points have been very carefully attended to in 
the Flaxman Gallery at the London University. 

Still, in a building of this importance, original 
works, if not such as would allow of some asso- 
ciation of ideas with the Company itself, might 
be expected. The plan shows that the galleries 
afford ample space for other groups. One very 
great addition would be gained by placing two 
small figures on the — of the balcony, or 
projecting centre of the west gallery. They 
should be conceived in the same motive as the 
figures of the “Seasons,” and would group 
with them ; for which reason, and because there 
would be no corresponding position where the 
stairs ascend, we would omit the figures at the 
angles of the balustrade on the same side. 

The Court Room is entered by large folding- 
doors from the ante-room ; the walls are plain 
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It has been remarked, that the prevalence of 
oak in the City halls may be due toa kind of 
traditional etiquette ; there is quite enough of 
it in the present case. The combination of 
the uniform dark colour with the light tone of 
ceilings in modern rooms, is attended with great 
difficulty, but the rich brown is not unsuitable 

a bac d to gilt frames ; paintings there- 
fore on this score alone, are to be desired. 
The ceiling (shown by dotted lines on the plan) 
is panelled and ornamented with beautiful 
scrolls and other enrichments. It is an adap- 
tation from the design of a ceiling in the old 
building, thought to have been by Inigo Jones. 
It has been painted in light party colour, but is 
injured by the smoke. It is to be regretted 
that either ventilated lights, or what has been 
called exclusive lighting, is not now adopted 
generally; indeed such means should be so, 
universally in public buildings, from considera- 
tions of health alone. ee 

The chimney-piece, before referred to, is in 
white and light veined marble, and is enriched with 
scroll work, and with well-sculptured terminal 
figures. These have been attributed to Roubiliac, 
but we are not aware of anything about them 
that is peculiarly characteristic of the sculptor. 
The furniture is of massive character, and 
better than that ordinarily seen ;—it is of 
dark mahogany, the sideboards having slabs of 
verdeantico. There are a few works of Art :— 
over the chimney-piece is a large picture of St. 
Dunstan (the patron saint of the Goldsmiths) 
and the Virgin ; in the background is a repre- 
sentation of the saint burning the devil’s nose 
when tempted, as recounted in the legend. The 

inting has been attributed to Giulio Romano, 

t, so far as we can see, without reason. 
The portrait of Sir Martin Bowes may be 
Holbeinesque, but, like many of the works in this 
country attributed to the master, seems hardly 
worthy of him. The cup, without allusion to 
style of Art and execution in the picture,\has pro- 
bably been repainted, as it does not there corre- 
spond with that now in the possession of the 
Company. The portrait of Sir Hugh Middleton 
by Jansen, isa fine work in the style of Van- 
dyke—it has been engraved by Vertue. The 
knight is represented in a black habit, with his 
hand on a shell, and near him the words Fontes 
Fodine are painted on the canvas. There isa 
good portrait of Sir Thomas Viner, which we 
believe has been engraved by Faithorne, and 
one of Charles Hosier, Esq. These works are 
in characteristic frames of uniform pattern. 
On the sideboard is a small Roman altar with a 
relievo figure of Apollo; this was found in 
digging the foundations of the present building. 

The ante-room is also panelled, but has pilasters 
enriched with carving. The cornice exhibits a 
range of small shields. Here heraldic bearin 
would be highly effective—it is scarcely desirable 
that such features should be larger in any case. 
The ceiling, which rises from a cove, is divided 
into compartments, and is enriched with light 
colour. The centre part is in the form of a 
dome, channelled with flutes, and with a rose in 
the centre, through the interstices of which 
yellow stained glass is seen. In the window 
recess is a large candelabrum of good design and 
execution. 

In the Drawing Room, there is less display of 
Art than we should have expected. There are 
Louis XIV. door-cases, frames, and panels filled 
with crimson figured damask. The cove above 
the cornice is profusely enriched: — recessed 
arches, separated by ornamental brackets, enclose 
figures of children supporting baskets of fruit. 
The ceiling is panelled and enriched with 
scrolls, The chimney-piece is of white marble, 
with terminal figures, and is not without merit. 
But, generally, the ornament has a somewhat 
clumsy effect, and the profuse gilding on the 
walls and ceiling, the gilt console tables, and 
white and gold furniture with crimson cushions, 
the pier-glasses and glass chandelier, and the 
entire absence of works of Art, a few bronze 
vases and in ornaments excepted, show 
that the upholsterer has had more than his 
proper share of work, and the result is too great 
& contrast between the rooms which are en suite. 

The Court Dining Room is panelled in plain 
oak, and bas two fluted columns, as shown in 





the plan, and pilasters at the south end, where 
there is a sideboard and recess, with shelves and 
mirrors, for the plate The entablature of the 
order forms the cornice of the room, and inter- 
sects the ceiling at the columns. The ceiling is 
good in design ; it is divided into compartments, 
the soffits of the beams having rol!s of fruit and 
flowers. It is decorated in light party colouring. 
The chimney-piece of white marble is too clumsy 
in appearance. It has in the centre, a head 
with attenuated features, meant to represent 
Richard II. The furniture is dark mahogany. 


We have thus passed through a noble suite of 
rooms, the length being 150 feet, without 
observing a single work in painting and sculp- 
ture, except the few in the Court Room first 
mentioned. Yet it will be seen, that the excel- 
lent arrangement of the plan is in great part 
the harsh contrast of white 


counteracted by 





marble chimney-pieces, and 1i ht-toned ceili 
with dark-toned walls, and byes of the mee 
ing-room generally with the other a ents, 
Any one who knows how little the architect is 
allowed to act in matters upon which a large 
portion of the effect of a building depends— 
even now, after public attention has been often 
called to the necessity of his complete super. 
vision—will perhaps, not fail to ascribe ; the 
proper cause, wherever the merits of the plan are 
not found universally in the decorative accesso- 
ries. And we may say we have heard, that a 
more liberal use of painting and sculpture in 
these rooms has often been suggested, and we 
have no doubt would have gone far to remove 
the defects now apparent. 

The Livery Hall is avery noble apartment, 
but its effect is interfered with by restrictions 
upon the design, such as those just alluded 





















































GOLDSMITHS’ HALL.—THE LIVERY HALL. 


to; in this case a dark oak screen, with some 
fluted columns, but otherwise of plain cha- 
racter, and contrasting with the lighter tone of 
the room, is the excrescence; and it is one un- 
fortunately very apparent, the room being gene- 
rally entered from the opposite end. Neverthe- 
less, there is very great merit in this part of the 
building. In a work called “London Interiors,” 
published some time back, we find the dimen- 
sions of apartments, compared with those given 
in the reference to the plan, as under :— 

At Fishmongers’ Hall . 73 by 38 ft. and 33 ft. high. 
At Chatsworth . 81 by 31 ft. and 214 ft. high. 


At Buckingham Palace : 60 by 35 ft., exclusive of a 
deep sideboard recess at one end. 


The most striking feature consists in the range 
of insulated Corinthian columns, of Sienna 
scagliola, upon a podium at each side. The 
capitals and bases are white, the former enriched 
with gilding. In the intercolumns on the east 
side are lofty arch-headed windows, filled partly 
with armorial bearings in stained glass, and 
partly with ground glass. On the opposite side 
are corresponding panels. The semicircular 
recess at the end, for the plate, is lined with 
drapery, the light being from above. On each 
side is a e mirror. At evening banquets, 
the niche is lighted by concealed lamps, and the 
whole scene has a fine effect.—The screen 
already referred to, we believe the architect 
has proposed to have enriched with carving and 
gilding. We venture to doubt whether this 
would entirely do away with what detracts from 
the effect of the Hall, and which seems to result 
from that part of the plan itself.—The ceiling 
is divided into compartments and enriched. The 
apartment is now lighted by chandeliers at the 
angles. The removal of one which was in the 
centre, isan improvement. On one occasion, the 
plan of exclusive lighting was adopted ; a frame- 
work being built up outside the windows— 
when the stained glass must have been seen to 
advantage; but the heat in the room was very 
great. How far this may have resulted from 
the particular arrangement of the lights, we are 











not able to say. In the case of the Flaxman Hall at 
London University College—before mentioned— 
exclusive lighting is managed in a clever and 
inexpensive manner. Plain deal boxes, en- 
closing the burners, are hung on to the outsides 
of the windows; they are lined with silvered 
plates, and have prismatic silvered reflectors, and 
a flexible tube allows of a ready junction with 
a permanent gas pipe. An elbow chimney with 
a cap is attached to each box. We commend 
this simple plan to the attention of the City 
Companies and the curators of all public 
buildings. 

The sculpture is confined to two busts, by 
Chantrey, before alluded to, placed in front of 
the mirrors at the north end. In the inter 
columns, on the side opposite the windows, are 
copies of portraits by Hayter ; the Queen and 
Prince Albert being the most important. There 
is also a good portrait of Queen Adelaide, by 
Shee. 

In the disposition of these works, we cannot 
but say in extension of former re that 
valuable spaces are not turned to the best 
account, and the great size of the panels renders 
the discordance more glaring than in the case 
of the staircase. The broad stylobates might 
afford good positions for sculpture, which if 
recumbent, might indeed be placed on both 
sides the apartment. The unbroken dado of 
the podium has a somewhat blank look, ex 
when the hall is filled with company. Probably 
a continued band of seulpture in relief would be 
appropriate. 

Phen we saw this hall one evening, it had 

certainly a fine effect. To design Geoceatbons 
which shall be successful both by day re 
artificial light is a difficult problem ; but 1 
would seem less difficult to in the 
latter case than the former. \ 

There are some interesting particulars as to 
the old hall, which we may give before —_ 
this notice. It appears to have been hung 
with made in Flanders, and m 
illustration of the exploits of St. Dunstan. 
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There is an account of “ money delivered to Mr. 
Gerard Hughes, for the rich arras, for the hanging 
of the hall ;” which contains the following :— 
«Paid for the devising of the story, for the exchange 
making of the money,and for the(costs and charges 
of Mr. Hughes's servant lying there (in Flanders), 
and for the canvas, &c., 291. 88. 6d.” 5 “C 

for making of the stories in white and black,” 
to “four masters every of them for sixteen days, 
at a shilling a day, 3/. 4s.” A boy was paid to 
“sharp their colours,” that is, as may be sup- 
posed, to point the chalk or charcoal—2d. a day. 
The translating of the story out of English into 
Dutch, so that the foreign workmen might 
understand it, cost 10s. The whole expense 
was about 550/. 

We should not omit to mention that in the 
“Livery Tea Room,” is an interesting picture by 
Hudson, the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds. It 
is a “ Conversation-piece,” with portraits of six 
Lord Mayors, all goldsmiths; viz. Sir Henry 
Marshall, Lord Mayor in 1745, William Benn, 
1747, John Blatchford, 1750, Robert Alsop, 1752, 
and Edmund Ironside and Sir Thomas Rawlinson, 
both in 1754, the first having died during his 
mayoralty. They are represented at a table, 
Blatchford presiding ; and the story goes, that 
being all Jacobites, Blatchford one day assembled 
them at a place in the Isle of Wight, to drink 
the health of the Pretender, and that this 
painting was in commemoration of the meeting. 
In the same room isa good portrait by Opie, and 
one by Beechey. 


Mr. Ruskin, in a passage which we cannot at 
this moment refer to, we believe implies that 
the architect has no right to presuppose the 
assistance of the sculptor or the painter, in the 
realisation of his design. Mr. Ruskin has thie 
uncommon merit of earnestness—one that the 
public seem ready to acknowledge in his case— 
but the balance of his arguments oscillates in a 
manner, puzzling to those who would weigh 
carefully the ideas of all who{hgve thought 
deeply on questions connected with Art; and 
we differ entirely from the conclusions to which 
he would lead us. 

It is right to accord great power of expression, 
as the result of successful arrangement and pro- 
portion of outlines, or even of mere details in 
mouldings; and it may be gratifying to the 
architect to find any appreciation of attributes 
of beauty such as the public eye—hitherto little 
educated in the faculty of observation — has 
long been unfitted to acknowledge. But there 
is not the less, some foundation for the saying 
that sculpture is the voice of architecture. 

_ Again, the possibility or consistency of theuse of 
either art in a given building, is no justification of 
want of symmetry and design in the more struc- 
tural features. But we have already mentioned, 
that the actual architectural design in form and 
colour, extends over all accessories, and that no 
good — in - most restricted view of the 
case, will come from persistance in the departure 
from that complete a of different branches 
of Art, by which at other times, the most cele- 
brated works were produced. We conclude that 
the architect is justified in regarding painting 
and sculpture as amongst the resources of his 
own art ; that he és justified in anticipating their 
application wherever the uses and associations 
of the edifice are consistent ; indeed that he is 
bound to make provision accordingly. 

It is important that right views should be 
Opposed to any lingering hesitation to accept 
obligations such as we have pointed out.—We 
should premise, that there is no positive line o 
Separation, even between Art and what is 
generally understood as handicraft; and the 
correct view seems to be now recognised. It is 
felt that the artisan has to be made more an 
artist, and that the artist should have more of 
the practical knowledge of the workman. There 
18 ho marked distinction between the ornamental 
carver and the seulptor, or between the decora- 
tive artist (or even the ornamental painter), and 
the painter of pictures, excepting so far as one 
and the same individual may or may not be the 
designer of what he executes. With the requisite 
education given, such identity would be common, 
a8 ut other periods, even with strict subordination 


sidering ornament, or the most imposing concep- 
tions in rape and couhptave: “eh; we 
conclude that as the architect is justified in 
ordinary houses in anticipating decoration as 
regards variety of tints, or in designing carving 
in mouldings and friezes, so is he justified in 
more important edifices in providing for the 
full effect of the united art by the co-operation 
of the painter and the sculptor. 

We have shown how ee buildings, 
this provision has been e ; we have shown, 
as regards painting, that fresco in the 
majority of cases is alone applicable, and we 
repeat that, however great may be the ability of 
English artists, no commensurate results in the 
highest class of Art can possibly accrue, until 
those who have the control of such buildings, 
take themselves the initiatory steps in the direc- 
tion of those great results, which on all grounds 
are worthy of our utmost exertions. 


a 


THE ART-ENTERTAINMENTS AT 
THE MANSION HOUSE. 





To division of labour, doubtless, we may 
attribute much of the advanced state of practical 
science and of the actual condition of civilisa- 
tion. But the segregation of pursuits in life 
has not been wholly advantageous. It is no 
paradox, but a thing patent to every thinking 
mind, that the literary or scientific man or the 
artist, who would limit his attention to the 
field of his own craft, as vulgarly regarded, 
would be partly unfitted even for his special 
calling. Distinctions of professions are artificial 
arrangements, or concessions to expediency ; and 
the more the imagination and the intellect are 
required to enter into the production of works, 
the greater is the danger of otherwise regarding 
such distinctions. 

Yet from such danger this mation has barely 
escaped. The importance of comparison of 
ideas between those following different pursuits, 
of constant attention on the part of people of 
one nation to what is going on in another, and 
of the free communion of all classes in society, 
is being gradually forced upon public notice, 

These are views which stand in need of no 
new argument to the readers of the Art-Journal. 
We have been continually labouring to urge 
how, in our own special province, the progress 
of the arts, and the position of artists, and 
thereby the whole nation, and civilisation itself, 
would be advanced, were the artist known not 
merely in his studio, or by his works, but 
amongst general literary ard scientific circles. We 
might further say—clearly, he who has to depict 
the passions and emotions of men, should have 
every means of gaining knowledge of mankind. 

Our own aristocracy had long suffered not 
merely in public estimation, but in itself, by 
such exclusiveness ; by fostered prejudice, and 
by ignorance—the inevitable result. The trading 
deine had equally disregarded the importance 
to commerce itself, of sections of the community 
which really have within their grasp the 
materials that ultimately make the glory or 
the decay of ‘states. The corporation of the 
first city in the world had become a mark for 
every writer in the newspapers, for its total 
indifference to its most important public duties. 

Obviously one of the courses open to the City 
authorities, was a very simple but an essential 
one. Men had to be brought together; the 
most important steps towards this were left to 
the present Lord Mayor, and we should fail 
greatly, could we omit to offer the expression, 
in which we shall be joined by every member 
of the class we represent, of the warm admira- 
tion which we have for the far-seeing mind and 
the personal character of Mr. Alderman Challis, 
as shown by the course taken in the entertain- 
ments at the Mansion House, and the manner in 
which generally they have been conducted. We 
are the more anxious to place this our feeling 
beyond doubt, because we were surprised to hear 
that some former remarks had appeared le 
of being misunderstood. We indeed hoped for 
atime when it might not be inconsistent with 


to the intention of the architect; whether con-+City prejudices, to respect a Lord Mayor for his 











enlightened support to Art, even though the 
result should be a diminution by 
some imperceptible quantity, from the conven- 
tional wo wren ve of = a It 
was precisely to the principle of respecting each 
lank Shiver for his endeavour to ae his 
predecessor in expenditure on enter- 
tainments, that we took the liberty of objecting. 
The present Lord Mayor will not appear 
niggardly, on the city principle ; and we leave the 
judicious reader to settle where we were wrong. 
We take all the blame of the omission of a formal 
supper on the last occasion, and say that the 
evening passed far more agreeably to every 
person present, in consequence of what we 
believe was in some deference to our remarks. 

Just as our last number went to press, the 
Lord Mayor was busy about the second of the 
entertainments, which was alluded to at the 
end of our last notice. The third took place on 
the 14th ult., and was attended by a very large 
circle of the nobility, and persons connected 
with Literature and Art. Few of the ladies and 
gentlemen present, perhaps gave much thought 
about the exertions n to get up such an 
entertainment,—if merely considering the seekin 
out for the first time of all the names that coul 
be found of literary men and artists throughout 
the kingdom,—or about the actual personal 
fatigue cheerfully encountered, in receiving a 

number of guests, by the Lord Mayor 
and the Lady Mayoress, and by every individual 
member of their family. 

The evening was spent in conversation ; in 
examining the pictures and sculpture, in listen- 
ing to a military band and chorus-singing, 
and, subsequently, the younger ladies took up 
a petition for a dance, and “had” their “claim 
allowed ;” nor must we forget to speak of the 
abundant supply of refreshments, varied and 
delicate in their kind, which were spread out 
for the reception of the company. The sculpture 
was arranged as on the former occasion; the 
groups consisting of statues by MacDowell, Foley, 
Marshall, Earle, Westmacott, jun., Lough, and 
Thrupp. Messrs. Kennard and Co. sent a 
Venus in cast-iron, which was worthy of notice ; 
and the ‘Art-Union of London, and Messrs. 
Copeland and Co., were amongst the most im- 
portant contributors in this department, and 
that of Art-manufactures. The pictures were 
arranged so as to leave the middle of the hall 
free for the crowds of visitors. On screens at 
the ends, we noticed works by Maclise, Roberts, 
Etty, Redgrave, Linnell, Stanfield, I. J. Barker, 
G. Cruikshank, and others. Mr. Chaffers sent 
some interesting antiquities. A lady sent a 
slab, showing a new method of painting on 
glass, in which a curious jewelled appearance 
was produced, which, in a design treated with 
due consideration for principles, would have good 


effect. 

But after all, the special objects of interest 
were the educational models; although the 
evening allowed insufficient time to examine 
them as they deserved. One important evidence 
which they gave, was of the increasing attention 
shown to teaching by objects, and collaterally, of 
the recognition of the importance of drawing, 
as an ingredient in education. Many an old 
head was driven by the like evidences of care 
for the education of the poor, to think of what 
was formerly denied even to the rich. The col- 
lection has shown the importance of a permanent 
place of deposit for examples of educational 
apparatus. This is now, we believe, about to 
be arranged. 

In conclusion, we must say that great credit 
is due to the City of London for this movement, 
and in fairness it should not be unnoticed by 
the commission which is about sitting. We 
cannot now doubt, tiat we shall at length see 
carried out our long-desired object, to which so 
much attention has been lately devoted in these 
and that the Mansion House and the 
other City Halls will be made the means of that 
extensive development of Art which would be 
worthy of the nation and the citizens. Why 
should we read in our contemporary the 
Atheneum (who, whilst touching upon this sub- 
ject, has omitted to say anything of our exertions,) 
that 80,000 francs, or upwards of 33001., are 
regularly every year devoted by the municipality 
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to show the national im ce of this question, 
as well as the course which should be taken as 
i buildings,and if thespirit which 
now resides at the Mansion House can be left there 
in the person of Mr. Alderman Challis, we shall 
not despair about seeing our long-cherished 
object eventually carried out. The present 
Lord Mayor has n well, and many a citizen 
has received the honour of a baronetey for 
services far less momentous to this country. 
The Lord Mayor claims—and will receive— 
the earnest gratitude of all professors and lovers 
of Art, of. Literature, and of Science. He has 
introduced a new and honourable and indeed 
a glorious “fashion” into the City. May his 
example be followed by all his successors ! 


—_—~o-—— 


MULREADY’S DRAWINGS. 
AT GORE HOUSE. 


Tae Art-loving visitor to the exhibition at Gore 
House is arrested by a set of academic studies in 
one of the upper rooms; they are hung among 
the productions of the students and masters of 
various schools of design,—a curious mélange of 
the small salad of Art, among which are, pro- 
minently, very accurate stadies of ornithological 
autopsies, lambs’ trotters, and representations of 
an extensive variety of material, all of which 
have their uses as subjects of study. The 
drawings of which we icularly speak, are 
mon signed “ W. M.,” and sometimes dated 
« Academy,” with the year, and are studies 
which Mulready has made, when presiding in 
his turn at the lifeschool. They are executed 
in black and red chalk upon paper very slightly 
tinted, so slightly indeed that white chalk lights 
would y tell upon it. They present the 

without treatment,—without any classic 
allusion; showing, as we believe, that Mulready 
fell in love with colour, before he became 
enamoured of the point. If he ever studied the 
antique, it is not apparent in these drawings; 
and yet it may be an affectation on his part, to 
show that with the life before him, he does not 


“Forget himself to marble.” 


Be that as it may, if he had studied the antique 
and the same use of it as others, there 


| » must have been a little more of poetic grace in 


his feeling. There is no attempt at pictorial 
composition,—not a rag of drapery, not a word 
of narrative; the figures are rendered with all 
their individuality as he saw them ; as they were 
at the Academy, so they are at Gore-House. 
The have been outlined with red chalk, 
and the breadths have been rubbed in with the 
same material, and then worked with black 
chalk with the minute care of engraving. The 
limba are rounded with a fidelity seldom seen 
in academic studies; and what is yet more 
rare in works of this kind, they are wonderfully 
true in colour. An ordinary study from the life 
serves to work the figure up to acertain point on 
canvas ; but from these, the picture may be finished. 
The figures are ‘small, being about a foot in 
length, entirely nude, and exhibiting a variety 
mic One male figure drawn in 

1848, is a study of a man seated, with his back 
ppepentet to the spectator inshade. The lower 
imbs are unfinished, but the back and shoulders 
have been wrought with the nicest care. The 
shaded back is broad, warm and transparent; the 
breadth is unbroken, but we can suppose every 
superficial working to be there ; it were only to 
be desired that the outline had been less severe. 
In another, that of aman seated with his hand 
shading his eyes, the back is again a triumph of 
skilful manipulation. One of the most perfectly 
finished is of a man seated in profile ; every 
part is most accurately made out, but the delicacy 


| 
of the worki 





is most conspicuous in the limbs 
and head, and these are marked and rounded 
with indescribable accuracy. The body has 
fallen inte a relieved attitude which, in com- 
parison with the lower limbs, makes them appear 
too long. A profile study of a female figure, 
having the head turned from the tor, 
shows a back and shoulders on which. the 
utmost care has been bestowed, but the 
length from the point of the shoulder to 
the elbow is too great. The most mus- 
cular of the male figures represents a man 
resting on his left arm, which again is a" 
on his left thigh, the foot being rai The 
most perfect passage of the study is the right 
arm and the muscular reticulation of the right 
side ; the hands of this figure are proportionably 
too large. Another completed study represents 
a woman feeding doves; it is strongly indi- 
vidualised, but everywhere so minutely made 
out that it would serve to paint from without 
further reference to the life. Here again the 
distance between the shoulder and the elbow is 
too great; and there is, perhaps, more of shade 
than is desirable on such a figure, but withal it 
is one of the most perfect of these studies. We 
find the most positive lines and markings in a 
male figure seated in profile; the drawing is 
made out with extraordinary finesse, but it is 
perhaps too decidedly cut up. We have seen 
drawings by some of the most eminent artists in 
Europe, but we do not believe that anything so 
fine has ever been done by any painter number- 
ing years on the discount side of sixty. 


_———_ e-———_ 
THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE DISCIPLE. 
W. Etty, R.A., Painter. J. C. Armitage, Engraver. 


Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 63 in. by 1 ft. 2} in. 


WE_ presume thig subject to be one of the 
finished studies of gum which Etty’s rapid 


and vigorous pencil produced in such numbers. 
How it came to receive such a title—that of 
“The Saviour”—as we find appended to it in 
the Vernon collection, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive ; for, to us, the head does not bear any one 
of those divine attributes with which we asso- 
ciate the personal appearance of Christ, and 
which are rarely to be seen in pictures, unless 
in some by a very few of the old Italian painters, 
who seem to have been imbued with that 
peculiar spirit which enabled them to deal in a 
manner more nearly approaching to our ideas 
of truth in subjects of Christian Art than those 
of any other country. 

Etty appears to have followed his own 
imagination in this portrait, rather than any 
guide that history or the works of those artists 
to whom allusion has been made might furnish. 
Manifestly deficient as we consider it to be, in 
those qualities essential to a portrait of the 
divine founder of our religious faith, the head 
presents a noble model, very expressive, and 
may not inappropriately receive the title by 
which it is here called. There is a reverential 
and sacred character recognisable in the 
features, such as we should ex to find ina 
“ Disciple” of our Lord, when listening to one 
of his solemn exhortations, or learning wisdom 
from his instructive parables. The attention is 
evidently arrested by some wondrous narration, 
as from the lips of Him who “spake as 
never man spake,” which has left its impress 
upon every lineament of the countenance, im- 
parting to it the light of high and solemn 
thought, and rendering it a “study” of much 
pictorial interest. 


——— 


OBITUARY. 


MR. WILLES MADDOX, 


We find the death of this well-known painter 
announced in the public papers ; he died, on June 
26th, at Pera, Constantinople, where he had taken 
up @ temporary residence, for the purpose of paint- 
ing several portraits of the sultan. We shall be 
able next month, we trust, to furnish our readers 
with an authentic biography of Mr, Maddox. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PICTURE CLEANING.* 


Dear S1n,—The hlet bearing the 
title is one of the olfsprings of the fa aoe 
Parliamen Committee into the affairs Mw the 
National Gallery; and as the writer has chosen to 
make free with my name in reference to a trifli 
handbook I wrote some time since on ‘picture 
cleaning, I hope I may be allowed to say a few 
words relative thereto in the columns of ‘our - 
Journal. In the first instance the writer complai 
that I have made no acknowled t to Mr 
Buchanan for a portion of the information con. 
tained in the appendix to Vol. I. of this gentleman’s 
interesting work entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of Painting.” 
As I have enjoyed the friendly acquaintance of 
Mr. Buchanan for some years previous to my 
handbook being published, I can safely aver that 
Mr. Buchanan, being swe cognisant of it, has 
never required any public acknowledgment from 
me for the portion I interpolated. . Next succeeds 
a quotation from my pamphlet, and Mr. Rodd says 
it contains some entertaining and original ideas; 
it is as follows:—‘tThe pecuniary value of the 
works of the ancient masters is almost fabulous, 
but. this ame to works so rarely attainable, that 
during a human life the opportunity may never 
occur to obtain a genuine work of aelle, 
Leonardo da Vinci, or Coreggio, even by the sacri- 
fice of a sum of money amounting in itself to a 
small fortune. The whole mass of inferior pictures 
is hastening to decay, ans 9 faded in colour, 
darkened, and perhaps covered with ugly patches 
by unskilful restorers. Their value goes on de- 
creasing rapidly, and will so continue until they 
become valueless. . homey Nay or 5 of this, they 
afford no true enjoyment by their presence in our 
houses,—they only hang there to typify the total 
absence of taste and learning in Art of their pos- 
sessors. All these decayed and decaying fragments 
of mediocre execution can only harmonise with 
dirty walls and hangings, broken china, and 
threadbare carpets; they. besides too frequently 
indicate a blinded belief of an ithagi roperty, 

oofs alike of avarice, ignorance, a lusion.”” 

r. Rodd is pleased to call this ‘“intemperate lan- 
guage,”’ and has the hardihood to say that it applies 
to every tleman who has a love for ancient 
paintings. But if he would refer to the first part 
of the above paragraph, he would see that it refers 
only to the inferior and mediocre trash: which 
abounds in obscure sale rooms ‘and in_ petty 
dealers’ shops. Scarcely more than a week ago 
I was to see a a gw belonging to a 
private gentleman, comprising the greatest names 
that have illustrated Art, including two Raffaelles, 
a Leonardo, and a Coreggio, the auction value of 
the four together being barely ten pounds. And 
if I were to detail the consequence of avarice and 
delusion I have lately witnessed in a country 
entleman who made a visit to London this season 
rom his cottage in the Isle of Wight, it would, I 
fancy, prove neither entertaining nor original to 
the auction man, his son-in-law, or the attorney, 
engaged in the transaction, Mr. Rodd says: “Take 
one more —- :—‘ Who will question that a. 
picture by Raffaelle may have an injury safely 
restored by the hands of an Eastlake, or a fine 
Claude by the magical pencil of a Danby, if they 
would so employ their abilities.’”’ Although the 
author of this brochure A oe cong e to say he greatly 
doubts the abilities of these eminent ‘artists to 
restore such a damage, it so happens that Sir Charles 
Eastlake did actually restore a damage in the 
back of the Venus in Rubens’ picture in. the . 
National Gallery of the “ Judgment of Paris,”and 
this restoration had never been discovered by the 
scrutinising eyes of the professional restorers, with 
all the amount of lynx-eyed observation they 
boast of possessing. the gist of the pamphlet is to 
proclaim the acquirements requisite to complete a 
trustworthy “‘ restorer.”” Thus, the pictu: re cleaneris 
to have an intimate acquaintance with the colours 
and vehicles used by the old masters, their o 
of using them, and the variously composed groun 
upon which they painted. Good eyesight and a 
chaste and classical idea of Art are indispensable. 
All very true, and no doubt Mr. Rodd is of opinion 
that he sses all the requisites, as in the last 
page he advertises himself for the p of clean- 
ing and restoring pictures, and kindly insinuates 
that for a small outlay he will instruct gentlemen 
in the art of restoring, and give lessons on the use 
of the colours and vehicles employed ! 

ENRY MoGFrorD. 
July 15, 1853. 
* REMARKS ON THE PicruRES IN THE Natiowat Gal- 


LERY WHICH HAVE RECENTLY BEEN CLEANED, &c. &e., 
by Walter J. H. Rodd, Restorer. J. & W. Boone, Bond 
treet. 
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The Moon's Changes. 


New Moon. 5th, 0h 6m mrn. | Fall Mn., 18th, 10h 55m aft. 
| First Qu., 12th, 3h 39m mrn. | Last Qu., 26th, 3b 38m aft. 
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Prince Alfred born, 1844. 
Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
[Museum at Brussels est. 1838. | 
Chpt. Metg. of Freemsna. of Ch. | 
Art-Union Exhibition opens. 
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Old Lammas Day. 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. | 
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Brussels Exhibition opens. 
Duch. of Kent b., 1786. 1st Ex. 
{of Art held at Louvre, 1737. 
Daguerreotype Proofs taken 
[by M. Arago, 1839. 
Thirteenth Sunday after Trin. 





St. Bartholomew. 
Prince Albert born, 1819. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Trin. | 
Royal Acad. of Fine Arts at | 
[Antwerp re-organised, 1840. 
| Ex. of Anc. Pic.at Brit.In. closes. 
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THE SCENERY OF IRELAND.” 


that the readers of the Art-Journal will not consider it 
ci ie on to offer an apology for intrcducing these recently 
published “* Handbooks” to their notice; our columns have fre- 
quently testified to the deep interest we have ever felt in all that 


‘(tar taaia! 


out one of the results which its liberal and enterprisin j 

anticipated ; it has attracted a large number of vialoons jm this side of Dargen, 
and these must be considerably augmented when the London season is at yw 
and the weary crowds of our huge metropolis are seeking health of body at pa 








GALWAY PEASANT GIRLS. 


relates to the country of which they treat, and to our earnest endea- 
vours to use whatever power and influence we possess to aid any and 
every movement that may be made to ameliorate her condition ; and, 
with such a motive, we hope the end will be considered to justify the 


THE COTTAGE FIRE-PLACE. 


means here adopted to direct attention toa land that has our heartiest 
sympathies and our most sincere desires for her prosperity. 
The Industrial Exhibition, now open in Dublin, is already working 


* Hayppooks ror IRELAND. By Mr and Mrs. 8. C i 
Ret U , , a Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Published by 
G. Virtue & Co., 25, Paternoster Row, and J. M'Glashan, Dublin. ; 














GAME OF “‘ HURLEY.” 


| laxation of mind from the turmoil of business. It may fairly be presumed that of 
| the thousands who will cross the Irish sea during this and the next two months, 
| few will be satisfied with a visit to the capital of the island only. The lakes and the 


— net a 


VIEW AMONG THE ‘‘ TWELVE PINS.” 


rivers, the moor and the mountain, the scattered towns and the more isolated cabin 
will be explored by many, and it is to direct such travellers how they may best see 





HAUL OF SALMON. 


what Ireland has to show them that these “guide books’”’ were compiled ; — 
they may expect to find through the respective tours will be gathered from 
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numerous illustrations that embellish the publication, of 
which the engravings on this and the p g page are 


les. 
“We nome selected them from a little volume—one of a 


series of four into which the whaje work is divided—that 














DOORWAY AT CLACKMURNVIS, 


treats of the ‘‘ West and Connemara; ”’ they are chosen 
not for any pre-eminent beauty of which that part of the 
country may boast over the others, but because these 
“Trish Highlands’’ are perhaps less known than the 
northern and southern districts. As the authors remark, 





GATEWAY AT GALWAY. 


they ‘‘are peopled by a brave and hardy race, attached, 
as all mountaineers are, to their wild hills and glens, 
and retaining their original character, although civilisa- 
tion has made its way where the invader could never 





THE RONOGHUE'S WELL. 


enter. Their habits and customs are comparatively as 
unchanged by time as their mountains, lakes, and old 
ocean—the natural bounds by which their ‘ kingdom’ is 
encompassed.” 


The remaining books of this series include the ‘‘ South of Ireland and ener A with its 
noble lakes and richly covered mountains; the “ North,” with that natural marvel the “ Giant's 
Causeway,” and the huge basaltic columns against which the Atlantic “ rears its head in vain ; " 
and “ Dublin and Wicklow,” a city and county that present as much to interest and please the 
visitor as he could possibly desire, In our day, there is scarcely a tract of the civilised world that 


é 





CLEW BAY. 





is not sought out for novelty and adventure; men travel scross oceans and over continents, for | 
| thousands of miles for these purposes, while both may be found in abundance ulmost at our own 
| doors, and for a tithe of the pecuniary cost, the fatigue, and the hazard, which a foreign tour 


| 
| 
| 
| 











WATERFALL AT CLIFDEN. | 


entails. Yet, they may journey many weary leagues, ere they find scenery surpassing in pic- 
turesque beauty, the bays and mountains of Connemara; nor in the classic regions of modern 
Greece and the “ isles of the blest,” will they encounter more expressive and more graceful forms 
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KILLERY BAY. 


than the peasant girls of Galway can show. We will cherish a hope that our commendation may 
induce not a few expectant tourists to judge for themselves whether our pictures be overdrawn. 

In conclusion, we would remark, that these ‘‘Guipes ” contain all requisite information for 
the traveller, brought down to the latest period, on every subject it concerns him to know. 
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EXAMPLES OF GERMAN ARTISTS. 
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Taz Sza Nyrmpo.—ngraved by Daxere, Brothers, from a Drawing by M. Rerzscu. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF MORITZ RETZSCH. 
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AN ARTISTS RAMBLE FROM 
ANTWERP TO ROME, 


THE ITALIAN LAKES. 
White descending the beautiful shores of 





which must take possession of th 

any moderately enthusiastic artist is, that 
such scenery should have aroused no talent 
among its inhabitants equal to the task of 
its representation ; that all should be left 
to foreigners; and certainly it is very 
someateible that the Italian nation has pro- 
duced so few landscape-painters of any con- 
sideration, while the most distinguished in 
other countries have 5 oe their noblest 
triumphs by painting Italian scenery. 

To gat Aw the actions of illustrious 
men by pictorial representation is obviously 
a higher aim, and one more worthy the 
exercise of great talent, than merely giving 
the scenery in which those actions too 
place. But the admirers of inanimate 
nature are numerous, great intel- 
lectual attainments, and are quite equal to 
the most perfect enjoyment of every faith- 
ful delineation of those scenes in which 
they are accustomed to seek health and 
recreation ; and now that Italy has asserted 
her superiority over all other countries in 
recording the highest class of incidents 
which ever happened on earth, and that 
the lapse of centuries has produced, not 
only no rival, but no imitator who could for 
a moment contend with her, might not 
her sons, who seem equally unable with 
foreigners to tread in the footsteps of their 
ancestors, turn their attention to a new 
branch of the art, and while administering 
to the tastes of a considerable circle of 
admirers, forget their political distresses in 
the hitherto unstudied beauties of the 
scenery which surrounds them ? 

A notion prevails in England that the art 
of landscape-painting is so easily acquired, 
as to be unworthy the attention of men of 
a high range of intellect; if we consider 
that of the thousands of our countrymen 
who annually cross the Alps, an enormous 
proportion are armed with a sketch-book, 
we might fairly conclude that the art is 
a attained and that we are a ey - 

ape-painters—perhaps we might 

undecelved if we emote the books on 
their return, but we certainly are when we 
examine the catalogue of the Royal Academy 
and count the names of those when position 
1s unquestionable as figure-painters, and then 
observe how much smaller a number among 
the landscape-painters we should be dis- 
posed to place in the same rank. The 
reviewers in periodical publications, are 
all ene tes e an exhibition “inferior,” 
when the landscapes predominate, but if 
those landscapes were of the highest class, 
or were even efforts beyond merel 
pastoral, I doubt if this would be so. A 
writers upon the Italian masters are ready 
to speak in high praise of their landscapes,” 
though they were for the most part merely 
accessories to the figure-subject in the fore- 
are with them this result is attri- 
utable rather to their exquisite sense of 





* The jndecape portion to Titian’s ‘‘ Death of Peter 


his 

- haeli' and 
other A Ay y SE to 
unusual instance of lan in an histori —. 
=e portion of the ‘‘ Presentation of the 
a et the Temple” is remarkable for the richness of 


ouring, 
how Titian would have painted an entire 
the other more ently quoted example. Both are 
now, I believe, in Academy at Venice, the “ Peter 
Martyr” having been moved from the 
it was painted, since I saw it. 








Italian lakes, one of the first rises 
o ak tales ae of |: 


form and colour, than the motives that | asregardsthe ancients also, has been well con- 
actuate ourselves, which are more readily | sidered by Mr. Howitt,+ and their indifference 
traced to a thorough love of out-of-door life, | to landscape-painting is by him assi to 
than any particular appreciation of artistic | their habits and tastes not leading them, as 
excellence initsrepresentation. Thequestion | ours do, into that close intimacy with 
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inanimate nature, which results in ite de- | This last remark is certainly not applicable 

iption by both poets and painters. Mr.| to the modern Itali for wherever we 
Twining t considers that they had no land- | go we find proofs ot their sensibility to the 
scape-painter at all, “nor any word in the | general beauty of their lovely country. We 
Greek or Roman language nee to | need only recall the mag applied to 
express exactly what we mean bya prospect.” | some of their cities, as “Genova la Superba,” 
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PREDORA.—LAKE OF ISEA, 
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MALCESINA.—LAKE GARDA. 


“Bella Napoli,” or the proverb “ Vede | town, told me it was called “Tl Balcone di 
Napoli 2 poi mori;” or the names of their | Sicilia ;” and in various ways we are pre- 
houses, “Bellosguardo,” “Bellavista,” | vented bringing such an accusation against 
“ Bellevedere,” &.; a common peasant in| ~~" 7 





ing my admiration of the prospect from the | however from an 








- Rural Life of ” Vol iL 
the th of Sicily, at Chiaromonte, observ- pm > 
south of Sicily, ) t “The Philosoph: of Printing Re. 60, 61, quoting 
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them. Still in the interminable catalogue 
of the Italian masters, almost every land- 
one. inter of repute is a foreigner with 
an tatian soubriquet, as “ Tempesta” for 
Maulier, born at lem ; “Orizonte” for 


Van Bloemen ; “Enrico di Spagna,” for 
Heinrich Vroom, who had merely made 
a journey to Spain. Goaper Vanvitel, 
of Utrecht, was Italiani into “ Van- 
vitelli,” and the Flemish brothers, Matthew 
and Paul Brill, become “gli Brilli.” Yet 
whatever the Italiansand these men did learn 
of landscape was from Titian, for before 
his time, as Lanzi says, they knew as little 
how to paint a landscape to their figure, as 
Phidias is said to have done of a throne for 
his god, when he had completed the figure.* 
Annibal Carracci gleaned his knowledge 
from Titian and Paul Brill, thus laying the 
foundation for Poussin and Claude Lorraine.t 
We find two landscapes also by Domenichino 
in the Doria Palace at Rome; and Leonardo 
da Vinci, who studied everything, is said to 
have given his attention to landscape-paint- 
ing, and imparted his knowledge to Gaspar 
Poussin, and so on. But when we go to see 
an Italian collection of pictures we find the 
room of landscapes filled with the works of 
such men as N. or G. Poussin, Vander 
Werf, Orizonte, Paul Brili, Breughel and 
Berghem— this in the Colonna palace at 
Rome ; in the Doria palace we find large 
fresco, or tempera paintings by Gaspar 
Poussin (Dughet) with some of his best 
easel pictures ; also pictures by Paul Brill, 
Both, Vanvitel, and Claude (his two most 
celebrated works) ; there are certainly some 
by Salvator Rosa, a veritable Italian land- 
scape-painter, but even his reputation 
depente far more on his figure-painting.~ In 
the Borghese collection it is the same, and 
indeed it is so with most other collections. 
We must therefore conclude either that 
they wholly disregarded that particular 
branch of their vocation, or, that from some 
peculiar mental organisation they were 
unable to attain any excellence in it. Nor 
are matters improving in the present age ; 
and what is worse is, that a notion prevails 
both in Rome and Naples, that foreign 
artists degenerate after a lengthened resi- 
dence there, which is wholly contrary 
to the experience of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century. It is happily far otherwise 
with those of our own countrymen, who 
merely visit foreign lands and bring home 
studies for pictures to be painted on their 
return ; and I believe a painter of perfectly 
English scenes, would find his powers of 
observation, even of them, much increased by 
a summer and autumn devoted to the study 
of Italian landscape. And nowhere 
could he so readily find every variety 
of subject in an easy ramble, as by a 
visit to the Italian lakes. They differ 
materially from the Swiss in almost every 
essential; they command equally fine 
views of Alpine scenery, while the lower 
range of mountaius is clothed with vege- 
tation. They have, too, in some in- 
stances at least, that great charm of lake 
scenery, islands, floating as it were, idly 
“‘ As a painted ship upon a painted ocean :” 

and, more than all, every miniature bay or 

* Vol ii. p. 227, Roscoe’s translation. It is remark- 
able that Lani gives the name of but one Venetian who 
epee me ps a 4" of his picture, and he 
Geo. Maria Verdissatti™” rec peet 

: ry ap py by Gr C. Mactiabe, 484. 
painting, Lansi gives the ianine of several artine wie 
were known as pe, or marine, or architectural 


painters—known as quadraturisti ; some merely deco- 


— Oe walls in fresco or tempera, while others 

¥y produced easel pictures. But scarcely 

—$ &-- A on this side the Alps: Pannini 
recur to 

ay ey y recur to the memory, but there 








creek has its village and little fleet of rustic 
boats ; every town or cluster of houses has 
a fort, or tower, or dome ; and the interval 
between one town and another, is happily 
broken by villas of all proportions, while 


The town of Como will probably be 
the first place in which most travellers be- 
come acquainted with the interior of a 
highly-decorated Italian church, made u 
of materials and designs of various ages aa 
styles, containing many paintings, some 


ee 


beautifal promontori 

erowned with buildings interspersed a 

the or pine, thrust themselves for. 

ward into the purple waters, which they dye 
nes, 


with the reflection of their own varied 


BOATS OF THE ITALIAN LAKES. 


really others merely curious. The 
altar-piece Luini, a native of Luino, on 
the shores of the Lago Maggiore, whence his 
name, is considered a very fine work. 
There are also two distemper pictures on 
canvas by him, which are mentioned in 


CATTLE OF THE ITALIAN LAKES. 


Kugler’s hand-book, frescoes by C. Pro- 
caccini, and numerous other objects of 
interest. The Broletto, or town-hall, will 
introduce him to buildings constructed of 





* Sir C. Eastlake’s Edition, page 290. 


different-coloured marbles in layers, 
which he will find plenty 

Genoa and Pisa, and there isa good gate- 
way to the little piazza, erected in honour (?) 
of a visit from Francis I. The views of 
the town from the lake itself are not 80 
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, as the walls of the little harbour shut 
out many of the best features. By ascending 
the hills on either side, you see over these ; 
—there is a very pretty walk leading from 
the road to Lecco, by the Villa Pasta, to 
Pliniana, which commands fine views of 
the town and hills, with the tower of the 
Baradello behind it. The drive to Lecco by 
Erba is very beautiful; but the Lecco 
branch of the lake does not furnish such 

ood points for drawing till you get to 
Face, where you have both reaches and 
the promontory of Bellagio before you. The 
mountains behind Lecco, however, have 
fine forms. 

Beautiful asthe Lake of Como undoubtedly 
is, many prefer the scenery at the head of 
the Lago Maggiore, myself being of the 
number. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the views from the hills behind Baveno ; 
the mountains take every form you can 

ssibly desire, from the isolated Monte 
lavene, to the long chain of snowy Alps 
stretching far away to the north and east. 
To one who had never seen the islands in 
paintings, I could imagine they would 
convey a notion of enchantment; but long 
familiarity with the appearance of the 
“Tsola Bella,” materially disturbs our en- 
joyment of it when actually there. I 
strongly advise any one of an over-critical 
disposition not to land there, but to walk 
into the chestnut-woods behind Baveno, and 
look at it through the trees; he may be- 
come poetical in spite of prejudice. Murray 
has amusingly collected the different 
opinions of Simond, Matthews, Saussure 
and Brockedon on the merits of this beauti- 
ful “ folly.” —Handbook to Switzerland, p. 183. 

From Baveno, is a very celebrated walk 
over the Monterone to the Lake of 
commanding a superb view of the Alps, an 
having a fine descent upon the lake, with 
the pretty island of {St. Giulio lying under 
the opposite hills, For the lower part of 
Lago Maggiore, Arona is the best resting- 
place. The whole of this part of Italy is 
so intersected with beautiful routes, it 
would become tedious to enumerate them, 
—one can scarcely go wrong; but for views 
of Monte Rosa, from the valleys immedi- 
ately adjacent, it will be necessary to leave 
the Lake of Orta for Varallo. 

Varese and its lakes I think very dis- 
appointing, and except some of the - fe A 
on the Monte Sacro, I drew nothing there. 
The view from the hill is exceedingly grand, 
and I saw it first under most favourable 
Fog A influences,” when I could see over 
the plain of Lombardy to the Maritime 
Alps. It is, however, a view for a panorama, 
and scarcely even that, and the lakes are in 
the plain. Lugano is beautiful, with more 
of the aspect of a Swiss lake about it ; there 
is good forest scenery in the pass to it from 
Magadino, on the Lago Maggiore ; and the 
chief point of beauty upon it is passed in 
the passage from Lugano to Porlezza, on 
your way to Cadenabbia, on the Lake of 
Como, 

To visit the remaining lakes of 
Iseo, Idro, and Garda, would materially 
extend the tour: they have, however, 
many pe of great attraction. Lovere, 
at the head of the Lago Iseo, is beautifully 
situated, and the view up the Val Camonica 
towards the Stelvio, is singularly fine ; a 
very similar view by the riva of the lake of 
Garda is destroyed by a mountain having, 
some time or other, rolled over and broken 
in three pieces, which choke up the entrance 
of the valley.* A stream bursts from the 
heart of the mountain behind Lovere 





by shiugler mentions, “‘ Handbook of Painting,” edited 
7 Se C. Eastlake, pg. 220, that even here there has 
nan Art-Lustitution established by Count Tadini. 





through an opening enough to admit 
_— and ee ane te e falls in 
its course, turning several milla, joins the 
lake at the town of Bisogne. the little 
town of Predora stands delightfully at 
the bend of the lake to Sarnico ; 
it appears so out of the world and reach 
of contamination, I was dreadfully shocked 
to hear that out of a small population of 
200, exactly 150 perished by cholera in 
1836-37 ; Lovere escaped altogether. The 
island, Monte Isola, is too large for the 
lake ; you lose all notion of its being an 
island: there is a smaller one, St. Paolo, 
the site of a convent, now occupied by a 
silk-grower’s establishment, but it has no 
particular recommendation, Other small 
villages are dotted about this part of the 
lake ; the small town of Iseo, whence the 
lake derives its name, no ve 
striking features either, but here sma 
carriages may be procured to carry you to 
Brescia. 


From Brescia I went to Salé on the Lake 
of Garda by way of reaching Vestone, the 
best resting-place for the Lake of Idro. The 
drive through the Val Sabbia is very fine ; 
richly wooded hills, studded with castles, 
rise out of groves of walnut, of majestic 
growth. The village of Nozza is remark- 
able for the verdant scene which 
surrounds it, while the river Chiese flows 
from the lake a full rich stream ; an hour and 
a halt’s drive onits banks brings you to Ves- 
tone, where are to be found decent lodgin 
for a rambler. The walk hence to the lake 
takes you across aravine where the Chiese 
comes foaming down a slope in the most 
brilliant manner, leaving the lake behind 
as calm and undisturbed asa mirror. The 
mountains appear to fall into it in rude and 
craggy masses, but still covered with 
verdure. On the left, one is surmounted by 
the fortress called Rocca d’Anfo, and about 
this are the finest points of the lake ; I found 
when too late that there is a good cross 
road for pedestrians from Lovere on the 
Lago d’Iseo to Vestone, near the Lago 
d'Idro, which will save much hot and dusty 
travelling in country carriages.* 

The Lake of G: is the high road from 
this part of Lombardy to the Tyrol, and by 
this time I presume there are daily steamers 
up and down: it was not so when I was 
there. A steamer passed up one day and 
down the next, and a boat with paddle- 
wheels—worked by six horses on deck, 
their task-master perched on a chair in the 
midst of them—supplied the service on 
the alternate days. ugh country boats 
are procurable at many points, and all have 
remarkable sterns and rudders, looking 
as if they were “stove in.” On Como, 
there are many elegancies about the boats ; 
the awnings are generally good and of dif- 
ferent colours, the bows have some of the 
characteristics of Venetian boats, and the 
sails are often decorated with painted 
garlands or Madonnas. The stormy cha- 
racter of the Garda, and the more warlike 
aspect of its buildings, put these frivolities 
out of countenance. The colour of the 
waters of the Garda is quite different to 
that of the other lakes, it resembles more 
the colour of the Bay of Naples—an intense 
French blue. Seen through the fortress at 
Peschiera, one is reminded of poor Miiller’s 
picture of the brass gun at Smyrna, with 
“the dark waters of the deep blue sea” 
glistening through the embrasure. Sermione 
at the S.E, cesina nearer the head of 
the lake, and then Ponale and Riva, are the 





* It may be as well to say of these lakes—Iseo and 
Idro—that beautiful as they are, they are more properly 
objects of interest to the rambler than the artist : they 
are deficient in incident. 


great points of attraction. The view of the 
valley beyond Riva, reaching to the Tyrolese 
Alps, is much impeded by the fall of a 
mountain ages ; on the summit of a 
portion of this is built the fortress of Arco, 
whence there is a Lig age view. 

By the time we have arrived at the 
Lake of Garda we have become familiar with 
the beautiful gray cattle of Italy, which do 
the work of horses, fastened by various 
expedients to wi ns and carts of all 
sorts. In the finer 8s we are charmed 
by their large lie-like eye and silken 
lashes, and the delicately formed nose and 
lip: more towards Central Italy we meet 
with richer colours in the darker portions 
of their skin, the jetty black stripe on the 


forehead, and the dark hue of the shoulders 
often being tinged with a rich tan colour, 
but the prevai colour consists of shades 
of gray. 

casimsinigpaatii 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THe Conversazione on the 22nd of June was the 
formal inauguration of an institution, long con- 
templated, which bids fair to become one of the 
most ——-_ aids to general advancement of 
Art. ithout it, the great amount of beautiful 
design and workmanship in architectural orna- — 
ment generally, must have remained inadequately 
known even to professional men, and it had 
been often , that were there a place of 
deposit, however rude, casts could be accu- 
mulated at very trifling expense. It was 
obviously the duty of government to have 
prveane = | to this, as well as to take means for 
the preservation of the remains of which this 


country is richly > The important and 
increasing collection, so speedily got together in 
Canon Row, is therefore of very great value to 
architects, and for the education of artist-work- 
men. With the collection at the Crystal Palace, 
the Soane Museum, the Museum of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art, and that formed for the 
works of the Houses of Parliament, the student 
will shortly have more in the way of details 
within his reach, than he could see by years of 
costly travel, 

Threading our way through the least pro- 
mising corner of the street, we came to a large 
timber building, and climbed the steps te 
a range of lofts, which, with little oy but 
with some taste and practical skill, have been 
converted into an extensive gallery. The spaco 
is already nearly filled, and it is in contemplation 
to add to it by taking the ground story. We 
found the principal members of the profession, 
and a large number of others, and several ladies. 
Earl de Grey took the chair, and spoke with 
more than usual point and appropriateness.—The 
specimens mr gene being collected consist of 
sculpture, effigies, mouldings and ornaments, rub- 
bings of sepulchral brasses, tracings of stained glass 
and mural paintings, pavement tiles, metal-work, 
and seals. Original objects are very properly 
considered as rightly to be preserved in the 
buildings where they were first placed, unless 
the Museum would conduce to preservation. 
The Ecclesiological Society have contributed 
their books and specimens ; and casts from the 
well-known gates at Florence are amongst the 
obvious essential objects in such a collection, 
which are not wanting. Various other additions 
to the Museum will, it is confidently expected, 
be made from time to time, in order to render 
it complete. 

Ac of students meets on three even- 
ings in the week for the study of architec- 
tural carving, decorative ting, metal-work, 
and other matters; and it is intended to 
open the Museum on the other evenings, to 
enable workmen to inspect it. Arrangements 
are also in progress for lectures. Too much 
praise caunot be given to Mr. C. Bruce Alien, 
the curator, to whose assiduity the serious 
undertaking of the present institution is due, 
and to Mr. George G. Scott, to whom the success 
of the arrangements is greatly to be attributed. 
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THE VENNON GALLERY. 


THE PIERY PURNACE. 


G. Jones, Painter. J. B. Allen, Engraver. 
Sise of the Picture, 2 ft. 114 in. by 2ft. 34 in. 


Tux artist exhibited this picture at the Royal 
Academy in the yéar 1832. It represents the 
King of Babylon addressing his counsellors :— 
“Lo, I sée four men loose, walking in the midst 
of the fire, and they have-no hurt, and the form 
of the fourth is like the Son of God.” } 

The subject is one well suited for a picture, 
and, difficult as it is to treat with any approxi- 
mation to truth, Mr. Jones has certainly pro- 
duced a most effective composition: he will 
think it no ill compliment, we dare affirm, when 
we say for force of colour and breadth of light 
and shade, it reminds us of some of Rembrandt's 
works. The figures in the foreground ‘are also 
well disposed, and’ their general attitudes not 
inappropriate to the miracle of which they are 
witnesses. Those in the middle distance, how- 
ever, seem dispréportionately small, according 
to the base lines of the picture ; they cannot be 
very far behind the a a monarch, and 
yet their comparative height is infinitely less. 

There are other points in the composition 
which. we think are open to criticism. The 

image is descri by the prophet as 
Sen set up in the plain of Dura, in the province 
of Babylon ; we presume this plain to be there- 
fore some distance from the city, and yet we 
see the head of the image elevated a little 
beyond the palace of the king. Nebuchad- 
nezzar was undoubtedly present at the fiery 
trial, and ma 
treasures wit 

that his royal residence was s0 close 
either to his idol or the furnace as it is here 
represented to be. 


—_—~——— 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panris.—A decree by the Emperor has recently 
been put forth, announcing that, “ A Universal 
Exhibition of Fine Arts will take place in Paris 
simultaneously with the Universal Industrial 
Exhibition of 1855.’ The annual Salon of Fine 
Arts of 1854 will be suppressed, and united to that 
of the following year.— The friend and fellow 
labourer of Daguerre, and one of the principal 
creators of the diorama, M. Bouton, is just dead at 
an advanced age. Besides hislaboursat the diorama, 
he was the author of many very beautiful scenes, of 
architectural interiors, of great merit; he is much 
regretted as an amiable man and a good artist.— 
Monsieur Blondel, Member of the Institute, is also 
dead; he was a worthy disciple of the School of 
David; under the Restoration he was much em- 
ployed, and his works are to be found in all the 
public galleries in France; he died at the age of 
seventy-two years, much honoured.—The Salon 
has been, as usual, shut up for a few days; the 
public were much surprised, at the re-opening, 
to find a picture exhibited (Exposé par ordre) ; 
the first time such a thing has happened. It repre- 
sente ‘ Napoleon I. in Heaven’? surrounded b 
the shades of soldiers, generals, &c. ; undernea 
the clouds are a number of cavaliers, dromedaries, 
pyramids, &c, ; it is difficult to guess the subject, 
except it be a kind of apotheosis, or by whom it is 
eb its execution is far below mediocrity.— 

veral fine Roman sculptares have been brought 
to light in demolishing the houses near the Hoétel 
. de Ville; they represent cars with two horses, 
jes of arms, &c., and are in excellent preser- 
vation. The direction of the Musée has given 
orders for excavations to be made, on a supposition 
that this part of Paris may have been the site of a 
Roman temple to Jupiter Tonans.—Among the 
embellishments of Paris a circular space is to be 
made at the Barridre of Clichy, in which will be 

an pe pene sen: statue of Marechal Money.— 
A number of curious Roman tombs have been dis- 
covered at Rezé (Loire); this town is the ancient 
Baliate of the Romans.—M. A. Toussaint has just 
finished a large basso relievo for the principal te 
of N vo for principal ga 
otre Dame; the subject is the ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment." — Four bronze statues are to be placed at the 
corners of the Pont des Arts ; the subjects Painting, 
pear Architecture, and Music.—A statue of 
arshal Suchet is to be placed in one of the public 
of Lyons. 


cag have had his wives and | 
im, but it is scarcely to be sup- | 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tar Exursirions or tax Season.—The Art 
Exhibitions ate now closing after a season of 
such unusual prosperity that but few works of 
striking merit, which have been fairly hung, 
remain unsold. Last year complaints were 
universal,—commissions were few,—such was 
the effect of the depletion of 1851. More than 
four thousand works of Art have this year béen 
exhibited ; and it is something that a satisfactory 
proportion of these has been disposed of. In 
the British Institution, five hundred and eighty- 
nine works were exhibited, of which the best 
were at once sold. The catalogue of the Royal 
Academy numbers fourteen hundred and sixty- 
five, of which nearly all the line-pictures were 
either commissioned or disposed of soon after 
the opening, and perhaps all the works of merit 
which were hung soas to be seen. The Society 
of British Artists exhibited seven hundred and 
fifty works; and the amount realised upon a 
proportion of which has been unusually large. 
The catalogue of the National Institution num- 
bered four hundred and ten productions, of 
which a very large per centage was disposed of, 
realising a very considerable sum. It is no new 
event for the Society of - Painters in Water 
Colours to disperse all, less a fraction, of their 
attractive collection ; such is the result of their 
exhibition of this season, though the returns of 
last year and of 1851 were very unsatisfactory. 
The catalogue of the New Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours numbers three hundred and 
sixty-five pictures; and here also the results 
have been highly satisfactory. In addition to 
these may be mentioned, the Winter Exhibition 
of Sketches, whence many productions of a high 
degree of merit were acquired by patrons of 
Art. It is not probable that such an extensive 
demand for pictures will be sustained at the 
same ratio ; but these results afford a gratifying 
testimony of the growth of that love of Art, 
without which no school can be supported. 

Tue Royat Acapemy will, as usual of late 
years, give their annual soirée at the close of the 
Exhibition, previous to the removal of the 
pictures. Among the “ invited” will be all the 
exhibitors, many of the more distinguished pur- 
chasers, and a considerable number of the 
aristocracy, together with, we presume, some of 
the more eminent professors of science and 


| letters. The principle is a good one ; it is, on 


the part of the Academy, a “ move” in the right 
direction, and cannot fail to achieve public good. 

Toe New Nationa, Gatiery.—The Parlia- 
mentary Committee which has been sitting for 
some time past on matters connected with the 
cleaning of the national pictures, having so far 
completed its labours, is now instituting inquiries 
and examining witnesses on the subject of a 
New National Gallery. The first witness 
examined was Mr. Ferguson, who proposes to 
alter and add to the edifice in Trafalgar Square, 
at a cost of about halfa million. Mr. T. Cubitt, 
Mr. Pennethorne, the architect of the Board of 
Works, and Mr. Edgar Browning, Secretary to 
the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition, were 
also examined, and gave their testimony in favour 
of a new building being erected at Kensington. 
We reserve any comments we may have to make 
on the subjects which have occupied the atten- 
tion of the Comnuittee, till the report is made, 
when we shall go into it at length ; @ discussion 
upon the evidences given would, at present, be 
premature, and would answer no satisfactory end. 

Tus NatiovaL Gattery.—Of the. pictures 
which have been added to the national collec- 
tion, two are in the small room on the left. 
These are an “ Adoration” by Giorgione, contain- 
ing three prineipal figures and a bambino, and a 
Vernet, (not of course by Horace of that name, 
but Vernet the harbour-master,) the subject of 
which is an aquatic tournament on the Tiber near 
the Castel St. Angelo. The former is a large and 
broad picture in that free and substantial manner 
which revolutionised the Venetian School. The 
Vernet is full of small figures—an excellert 
field of reference for the costume of the last 
century—very carefully painted throughout. 
The Giorgione was mon at the a the 
late Mr. Woodburn’s collection, and the Vernet 


was a presentation. A: third is of ‘the Spa 
aa my cana in one of the 
3 it presenty, only a single figure, 
a monk. kneeling in’ devotion; a f, 
Yelasquez, but that is not yet placed. 
Tue Ro 


colour painter, from the most celebra i 
by the old masters in the various pe aint 
Spain. The object of the Academy in possessing 
these works is to afford their pupils the oppor. 
tunity of studying them ; ‘the 
arti . vem 5 the young: Scottish 
ist not having within his reach a National 
Gallery of original pictures,as the students of 
our schools have. The same liberal-minded 
body havealso passed a resolution to defray the 
expenses of.a certain number of.their pupils 
who are to preeeed, at stated times, to the 
Continent for improvement. 

Tae Scorrish Nationa Gattery.— The 
Edinburgh Guardian speaks of the progress of 
this building in the following terms,—“ The 
appearance of the building already sets at rest 
all the prognostications of failure indulged in 
from ignorance of the original plans and eleva- 
tions of the architect. It is now evident, not 
only that the design is one of ‘the 
elegance, but that the choice of the site has been 
most judicious. If we are deprived of the view 
of a few yards of the Castle bank from the east 
end of Princes Street, we have received in 
exchange a work of architecture, which im 
a classic grace and dignity to the sseguileens 
vista between the old and new towns, and 
contrast heightens the effect of the venerable 
towers that rise beyond it. The building will 
contain two suites of apartments ; the range on 
the east side containing five octagons opening. 
upon each other, being intended for the pe 
Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, while the 
western division will be appropriated for the 
purposes of a permanent. gallery of Art. The 
rooms will not be ready for the annual Exhibi- 
tion till the spring of 1855.. Among the contents 
of the National Gallery will be a collection of 
pictures belonging to the Marquis of Bute. This 
collection consists chiefly of pictures by the 
Dutch and Flemish masters, and we believe it 
is a very splendid one, It was the intention of 
the late Marquis to have bequeathed it to the 
nation, but he died without making any written 
bequest to that effect. His executors, however, 
in consideration of his having entertained such 
an intention, have agreed that the pictures shall 
be exhibited in Edinburgh until the young 
Marquis attains his majority.” 

THe Witt or J. M. W. Turner, R.A—On 
the 16th of the last month, the first proceedings 
at law with respect to the pictures bequeathed to 
the nation by Turner, were heard before Vice- 
Chancellor Kindersley,—the suit being made by 
Trimmer v. Danby. The application had refer- 
ence, principally, to the present condition of thé 
pictures, and whether they ought to be suffered 
to remain where now located, at the artist's late 
residence in Queen-Anne Street, until their final 
destination was determined upon ; inasmuch: as 
it was alleged, are becoming deteriorated 
by damp and neglect. The Vice-Chancellor 
thought the best way of determining this po 
was to refer the matter to three competen 
gentlemen, who should examine the pictures and 
report on them accordingly ; Sir C. L. Eastlake, 
PRA, Mr. €. Stanfield, R.A., and Mr. Hardwick, 
R.A., were then selected for this duty, _ . 

Tue Netson Cotumy.—Sarely an evil genius 
has woven a spell round this testimonial to the 
hero of the Nile and Trafalgar; from the very 
first some baneful influence or other appears to 
have been at work to hinder its progress, and to 
prevent its entire completion; and now when 
we seem to be drawing nigh to the conclusion 
of the whole matter, an anonymous writer 
informs the Honourable Board of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests that 4 
fraud has been practised in the manufacture of 
the bas reliefs on the pedestal. The Attorney- 
General was therefore ordered to prosecute the 
contractors for the castings, Messrs. Moore, 
Tressange, and Moore. From the evidence 
adduced at the trial in the Court of Queens 
Bench, it appeared that defendants had under- 
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taken the execution of the works for 3651. 
each, provided the Government would find the 
metal; and 747/. 10s. each if they (the defend- 
ants) were to find it. The latter tender was 
agreed upon. Before the works, which were to 
be executed in bronze, were ed off, and in 
a state of readiness to be put up, the Board of 
Works received information, as we have just 
stated, that the defendants were not executing 
the works entirely in bronze, according to their 
contract, but were backing, filling, and loading 
the casts with inferior metals, &c. The Board 
of Works, in consequence, despatched Mr. 


Fincham, Clerk of the Works, to the defendants’ | quested to correct an error which 


foundry, to investigate the matter. That gentle- | 
| tion. The mace man 


man on arrival at the foundry, met the defend- 
ants, and proceeded to examine the casts, each 
of which was to contain, according to the speci- 
fications, three tons and a half weight of bronze. 
In his examination he discove portions of 
plaster of Paris, and on cutting through it with 
a knife, he discovered portions of iron and 
of other metals. He found the weight of 
bronze of one of the battles not to exceed two 
tons, eleven hundred and one quarter in weight. 
He remonstrated with the defendants, one of 
whom, Mr. John Moore, called him aside, and 
admitted that they had loaded the casts, as 
discovered, and stated that they could not have 
executed the work for the sum contracted for, 
had they not had recourse to such an expedient. 
The jury found the defendants guilty, but recom- 
mended the younger Moore to mercy. Lord 
Campbell sentenced the latter to one month's 
imprisonment, and the other two defendants to 
three months, in the Queen’s Prison, to be con- 
fined in the compartment of the third class of 
misdemeanants, in consideration of the station 
in life they had held. This is indeed a severe 
punishment, but then the offence was a grave 
one: the judgment may not be without its use 
as a practical warning. 

Sxercutnc Apparatus.—Mr. John Brett, a 
young artist, has recently invented a very com- 
pact and neat sketching apparatus, which, for 
convenience and portability, surpasses, so far as 
our recollection serves us, all previous inventions 
of a similar nature. It consists of a seat, a small 
easel, and a case for materials, the whole of which 
fold up neatly together, and being light of 
weight, may be carried without fatigue by the 
sketcher from nature. The apparatus, which 
we understand may be purchased of any of the 
principal artists’ colourmen, is fitted up either 
for oil or water-colour painting, as may be re- 
quired. We should remark that it is better 
suited to gentlemen than to ladies, as the latter 
are compelled to place themselves sideways on 
the seat, a position both inconvenient and bad 
for sketching. We suggested some alterations 
to Mr. Brett, to make his apparatus more uni- 
versally applicable, which he will endeavour to 
carry into effect ; his apparatus will then be avalu- 
able assistant to all who, as artists, study nature. 

THe Mission or St. Patrick.—Among the 
other attractions for strangers in Dublin just 
now, is one that we hope may’ be seen by all 
visitors to the Irish metropolis; it is a very 
large picture, by Mr. H. MacManus, Master of 
the Government School of Design, which repre- 
sents “Satnt Patrick EXPouNDING THE TRINITY 
aT Tara.” Some idea of the difficulties the 
artist has had to encounter may be formed from 
the facts that the painting is 17 feet by 12 ;— 
that it is full of figures ;—and that the costume 
and characters have been carefully studied from 
“the best authorities ”—such authorities, that is 
to say, as are to be found in the Irish histories. 
The Saint is deseribed as expounding the 
Trinity to the King of Meath, the Druids, and 
the assembled “ court,” on the far-famed Hill of 
Tara ; and, according to the well-known legend, 
he employed on that occasion, to illustrate his 
doctrine, the shamrock, which thenceforward 
became the badge of Ireland. We saw the pic- 
ture while in Dublin; but at that time it was 
unfinished, and not hung in the spacious room 
which Mr. MacManus has since erected to receive 
it. The effort is a bold one, but the attempt 
hes been justified by the result, The work has 
very considerable merit ; the grouping and gene- 
ral arrangement of the picture call for high 








praise ; the colouring is by no means glaring ; | 


but on the whole the treatment is judicious, 
and, certainly, characteristic. The story is told 
with force and effect ; and, as an illustration of 
one of the most remarkable events in the history 
of Ireland, the production deserves the patronage 
it will, no doubt, receive. Probably it will 
ultimately find its way—as it ought to do—into 
some public building of the country ; perhaps 
into the “great room” of some metropolitan 
railway station, of which there are many — 
worthy of it, and of which it would be worthy. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE DUBLIN 
InDUsTRIAL Exuipition.—We have been re 
peared in 
our last number having reference to this exhibi- 
ufactured by Messrs. West 
and Son, of Dublin, was designed and made for 
the “ King and Queen's College of Physicians in 
Ireland,” and not for the “Royal College of 
Surgeons,” as we stated it to te We may 
remark, while speaking of this mace, that it was 
designed by a clever watercolour artist in 
Dublin, Mr. F. W. Burton, the painter of the 
“ Blind Girl at the Holy Well.” 

PnoTocRaPHs FROM BurmManu.—Amongst the 
numerous advantages which we are deriving from 
the progressive improvement of photography, 
there are few of a more striking character than 
the facility it affords of securing representa- 
tions of places and people in remote regions o 
the earth. We have recently received from 
Rangoon some well-executed views of the Burmese 
Pagodas, and portraits of the natives. In these 
photographie pictures we have a most striking 
realisation of the elaborate architecture of this 
remarkable people. The portraits consist of a 
dancing girl, a Burmese carpenter, and some 
native youth, and they are such as an ethno- 
logist would delight to study. While on this sub- 
ject we may remark that the French government 
have nearly completed arrangements for securing 
a series of ethnological portraits from all parts of 
the world. Such aseries of illustrations will show 
the physiognomical relations of the races of man 
in a remarkable manner, and prove of the greatest 
value to the student of natural history. 

Picture Sates —aA few capital pictures, prin- 
cipally by Sir E. Landseer, belonging to the late 
Dowager Duchess of Bedford, were recently sold 
by auction, at her residence in Kensington. 
Those by Landseer were “Dead Game,” pur- 
chased by Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, for 1200 
guineas, an enormous sum for so small a work, 
and justified only, as we presume, by the origi- 
nality of the subject from the hands of this 
master; “The Highland Cabin,” 770 guineas ; 
“The Three Dogs,” suggested by a poem by 
Bridgman, 225 guineas; “A River View in 
Scotland,” 198 guineas; “The Hermit,” 100 
guineas. Wilkie’s “ Highland Toilet,” sold for 
540 guineas; a “Landscape,” by Nasmyth, for 
400 guineas; “Coast Scenery,” by Bonington, 
220 guineas; “The Tower of the Cathedral of 
St. Rombald, Mechlin,” by D. Roberts, R.A., 110 
guineas; a “ Fruit-Piece,” by Lance, 100 guineas ; 
“ Glen-Fishie,” by F. R. Lee, R.A., 105 guineas ; 
“Peasants of Rome,” by Penry Williams, 109 
guineas; and the “Port of London,” by Deane, 
82 guineas. E 

Frencu VarnisHes ror Pictures.—Having 
received from several correspondents, com- 
munications asking for further information 
respecting the varnishes, manufactured by 
Messrs. Svehnée, Frerés, in Paris, which were 
casually mentioned in our January number, we 
have made some enquiries respecting them, It 
appears these varnishes have been used for 
more than twenty years by many of the most 
distinguished artists on the continent, as well as 
by some of our own, and the inventors have 
obtained medals for them, from various scientific 
Societies, &c. The varnishes differ entirely from 
those of any other manufacturer, and their 
chief merit is that while they render colours 
more brilliant, they likewise make them per- 
manent. Messrs. Svehnée have also invented a 
composition to fix drawings in crayons, pastels, 
&c. and a varnish to preserve plaster casts, as 
well as other kinds for photographic pictures of 
every sort, and for the conservation of gilding. 
Their address is Cité du Waux-hall, No. 8, Rue 
des Marais St. Martin. We are not aware of 
their having any agent in England. 


— 


° REVIEWS. 


Tue Stones or Venice. Vol. II. Tue Sra 
Srorres. By Joun Ruskin. Published by 
Suiru, Exper, & Co., London. 


The contributions of Mr. Ruskin are among the | 
most valuable of the Art-literature of the day; 
and although, in the major portion of his writings, 
he deals with specialities of Art, in which, perhaps, 
we take less interest than in some others, it isa 
pleasure to know that so gifted a mind as his can 
engage itself with any subject that, however near 
or remote, influences our feelings. There is a well 
of deep thought in his observations, an earnest 
seeking after truth, an enthusiasm—sobered, how- 
ever, by judgment—an eloquence of language, and, 
far above all, a high-toned spirituality of —— 
which must charm those whom his reasonings i 
to convince. He writes as if assured that Art, in 
its true and legitimate sense, isa divine emanation, 
and he would have others so esteem it. 

The present volume is a sequel to his former, 
which treats of the ‘ Foundations” of Venice, 
Any one who has made himself acquainted, from 
the author’s preceding writings, with the character 
of his mind, may readily conceive how enraptured 
it would feel with the vision of the ‘‘ City of the 
Sea,” and how it would linger around every frag- 
ment of architectural beauty and grandeur w 
time and man have hitherto spared. In his own 
eloquent and expressive words, ‘‘ it was no marvel 
that the mind should be so deeply entranced by 
the visionary charm of a scene so beautiful and so 
strange as to forget the darker truths of its history 
and its being. Well might it seem that such a 
city had owed her existence rather to the rod of 
the enchanter, than the fear of the fugitive; that 
the waters which encircled her had been chosen | 
for the mirror of her state, rather than the shelter _ 
of her nakedness; and that all which in nature 
was wild and merciless,—'Time and Decay, as well 
as the waves and tempests,—had been won to 
adorn her instead of to destroy, and might still 
spare, for ages to come, that beauty which seemed 
to have fixed for its throne the sands of the hour- 

lass as well as of the sea. * * * They, at 

east, are little to be envied, in whose hearts the 
great charities of the imagination lie dead, and for 
whom the fancy has no power to repress the impor- 
tunity of painful impressions,’’ (with reference to 
the present comparative desolation of the city,) 
‘‘ or to raise what is ignoble, and disguise what is 
discordant, in a scene so rich in its remembrances, 
so surpassing in its beauty.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s book is divided into two parts, or 
periods, of the architectural history of Venice ;— 
the first, or Byzantine period; and the second, or 
Gothic period. These again are subdivided into 
chapters under the title of the Throne, Torcello, 
Murano, St. Mark’s, Byzantine Palaces; all re- 
ferring to the first section. Those of the second 
are headed respectively, the Nature of Gothic, 
Gothic Palaces, and the Ducal Palace. Theso 
subjects are discussed with extreme minuteness ; 
there is not a fragment of sculpture, nor a piece of 

ted ornament deserving of notice, that escapes 
is observation, and which he does not adduce 
in support of some theory or principle it was 
the builder’s design to carry out. The Oriental 
character of the Byzantine style, that had its rise 
in Eastern magnificence, solemn, reposing, and 
rgeous, offers a wide — for the and 
imaginative descriptions t illuminate the 
author’s pages; while the variety, power, and 
graceful expression of the Gothic style offer themes 
more discursive but not less beautiful, 

Feeling our inadequacy, from the narrow limits 
within which the ‘“‘review” department of a 
monthly publication like ours is n y pro- 
scribed, to do full justice to this most thoightful 
and instructive volume, by re J its contents, 
and confirming our favourable opinion of it by 
copious extracts, we can — os in general 
terms of the impression it has e us, But 
the time cannot be very far distant when we shall 
feel it a duty to consider the writings of Mr. Ruskin 
in a manner their importance demands; we believe 
that, notwithstanding certain predilections in 
which we do not entirely concur, he is render-~ 
ing a most essential service to Art—one not 

d, if eqneind, Ss Oat of a9 modern 
author; he is aiding to develop the power and 
influence which Art possesses to er us wiser 
and better; he would elevate it from a mere pro- 
fession into a faith, while he inculcates the prin- 
ciple that it is ‘‘ the expression of man’s t in 

God’s work,” (as we have seen it remarked some- 
6 eae to be a On Soe 
greatest purest enjoyments now, but he recog. 
nises in it the types and foreshadowings of more 
glorious things which are among the promises of 
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's immortality ; and thus reading us “ sermons 
fens stenen,”"--aet dry and lethargic homilies, but 
ure and living truths,—he is a preacher who 
Secsrves to be listened to and appreciated in pro- 
portion to the fidelity of his teachings, the strength 
of his reasoning, and the beauty of his language. 
The volume is embellished with some beautiful 
engravings of bits of Venetian architecture, from 
Mr. Ruskin’s own sketches, 


L’Cvvaes pe Rempranvt, REPRODVIT PAR LA 
PuorocrarPuir, Deckit #T COMMENTE PAR 
M. Cuarves Bianc, Published by Give & 
J. Bavupry, Paris; Gampart & Co., Baxtars 
& Lowe, London. 
It requires no far-seeing prophecy to predict that, 
ere long, photography must work a strange revo- 
lution in Krt; already it is aiding the landscape 
painter, the artist in portraits and miniatures, and 
even the historical painter in his representations 
of dress, and in the arrangement of light and shade ; 
while to the engraver the ‘‘sun picture ”’ is of in- 
calculable advantage in the translation of colour 
into black and white. There is a class of individuals 
however, who will scarcely regard this new scientific 
discovery with favourable eyes after they have 
seen the publication now before us; we mean the 
collectors of and dealers in old engravings, valuable 
chiefly for their rarity ; these gentlemen will now 
find their occupation lessened, if not entirely gone, 
when by the photographic process, copies not to 
be distinguished from the originals can be had for 
a comparative trifle. True, they may say, we have 
the originals and will take care of them; but time 
and circumstances will one day, in all probability, 
separate the owner and the treasure, when the 
latter must be committed to the common fate. The 
etchings of Rembrandt are well suited to test the 
applicability of photography to the reproduction 
of aapaeel works, though we may have our own 
opinion as to whether or not they possess sufficient 
beauty, as pictures, to make them generally 
popular, The great Dutch painter uscd the 
etching needle with wonderful power, and often- 
times with much delicacy; there is not a line in 
any of his subjects without its use, while his effects 
are brilliant toa degree. The engravings which 
have been reproduced in the first portion of M. 
Charles Blane’s work are, ‘‘ A Cottage surrounded 
with palings on the bank of a Stream; ”’ “‘ Abra- 
ham entertaining thé Angels ;”’ ‘‘ Abraham send- 
ing away Hagar ;”’ “‘ Joseph relating his Dream ;” 
**A Cottage with a large Tree;’’ ‘‘ The Little 
Tomb;” ** Portrait of James Cats;”’ “‘ A Group 
of Beggars at the Door of a House;’’ “ The 
Descent from the Cross by Torchlight,’’ and the 
** Portrait of Rembrandt with a Sabre in his 
hand,” of which only three original impressions 
are, we believe, in existence. These are all such 
perfect fac-similes of the originals, even to the dis- 
coloured tints of the paper, as, we should imagine, 
would defy the detection of the most consummate 
connoisseur. M. Blanc’s comments on the prints, 
and their history, are both learned and curious ; 
his work will place, at a moderate charge, in the 
hands of .those who interest themselves in such 
matters, what they could not procure, oftentimes, 
for almost any sum; it will thus be valued in 
proportion. 


Tue Domestic AncuiTectvre or France, 
FROM THE ACCES810N OF CHARLES VI. TO 
THE Demise or Lovis XII. By Henry 
CiutTron, Architect. Published by Day & 
Son, London. 

We have an especial reverence for old buildings— 

to look at, we should add, rather than to inhabit— 

not only for any beauty they possess, but they 
stand before us as so many “footprints on the 
sands of time,”’ in which we trace back much that 
is interesting and instructive in the habits, customs, 
and marners of those who have preceded us. 
With such feelings we are grateful to any one who 
brings before us what we are not permitted to 
visit ourselves. And it is astonishing how much of 
real beauty lies hidden in places where none is 
generally presumed to exist, whch is only dis- 
covered an vane t to light by the most diligent, 
persevering search, and which, moreover, as time 
rolls on, is only handed down to terity in such 
works as that of Mr. Clutton’s, France is particu- 
larly rich in examples of domestic architecture of 
the fifteenth century, with its deep, irregular-sized 
gables, and pointed roofs, and elevat tourelles, 
and ornamental carvings. To show us some of 
these, and to offer a brief outline of the general 
history of the architecture of the period, is what 


the author of this volume has — to do, and | 


has done mest artistically and easantly. His 


goodly size, with sundry well-e woodcuts, 


book contains sixteen lith aphic plates of a 
ecuted 





| 
| 
| 
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It will not be considered necessary for us to enter 
upon a professional criticism of these several 

ifices, which possess more or less picturesque 
beauty. The most remarkable for this quality, are 
the “Court of the Hétel de la Chaussée, at 
Bourges,” with deep bay-windows, and decora- 
ted 8, OF staircases, projecting from the 
front; the “‘ Gateway of the Palace of Blois,” full 
of rich ornament; the “ Staircase” of the same 
edifice ; the “Court of the Hotel Dieu,’”’ at Beaune, 
with its long low roof comney ing about two-thirds 
of the entire height of the building, and its 
extended wooden gallery; and the “ Interior of 
an Apartment in the ancient Hotel de Ville, at 
Bourges,” scarcely to be surpassed in enrichments 
by any room to be found in the Low Countries. A 
few of the plates exhibit only “ bits,’’ such as 
epis or girouettes, weathercocks of elegant iron- 
work, sculptures over doorways, foliage, and 
metal knockers, which, however, are not without 
much value as studies and examples. What 
Messrs. Joseph Nash and Richardson have done 
for the ancient architecture of England, and Mr. 
Louis Haghe for that of Belgium, Mr. Clutton has 
effected, though not to an equal extent, for what 
yet remains in France; he has done what he has 
so well, we only regret there is not more of it. 
The drawings are carefully lithographed by Mr. 
Bedford, and the author acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to Mr. W. Burgess for his aid in working out 
the original sketches. 


Some Account orf Domestic ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND, FROM THE TiIME OF Epwarp I. 
Tro KicHarD II, with Norices oF FOREIGN 
EXAMPLES, AND NuMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 
or EXIsTING REMAINS, FROM ORIGINAL 
Drawinos. By the Editor of ‘‘ The Glossary 
of Architecture.’”’ Published by J. H. PARKER, 
Oxford. 


Although this fresh emanation from the stock of 
materials which Mr. Parker has so long and so 
judiciously collected in England and France, for 
the elucidation of the characteristics of medieval 
architecture, is chiefly valuable to the architectural 
antiquary and the historian of the domestic life of 
our ancestors, it also presents to the practical archi- 
tect, and to every other artist, the means of deduc- 
ing lessons which may be turned to much account 
in the future of English Art. It is not that our 
dilettanti may again lapse into dreamy notions of 
the reproduction of any of the Arts as they existed 
at particular periods, that we recommend the 
erusal of such works as Mr. Parker’s, and the 
ate Mr. Turner’s “‘ Account of the Architecture 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,”’ of 
whieh the book now before us is a continuation. 
Yet, even for the generation in the mind of the 
painter, of those images which lead to the produc- 
tion on the canvas of subjects from our national 
history, which belong to the highest class of 
Art, such works should not be without value. 
Here, the author shows us the condition of the 
country in the time of the Edwards, the state of 
armed truce which had to be maintained even 
when there was no civil war, and the internal 
economy of households. He lays before us the 
plans of mediwval towns, and describes the 
picturesque features of architecture in town and 
country-houses. The increased attention paid to 
the production of paintings in which architectural 
objects are introduced, especially by painters in 
water-colours, and the general tendency towards 
consistent treatment in all accessories, if only of 
fittings and furniture, justify us in bringing this 
work to the notice of the principal class of our 
readers. Butit is for the growth among us of a 
national and vigorous style of architecture—one 
characterised neither by eccentricities nor absence 
of invention—that the materials so profusedly 
supplied by previous ages are to be gathered 
together. With accurate apprehension of what 
has been done, real art, that is design, will 
follow. Towards this object the present work does 
its part, especially, illustrated as it is, by so 
numerous a collection of steel and wood engravings, 
by the best hands, of subjects of great beauty and 
interest, in England and on the continent.—We 
should think the compiler of the work must have 
gathered some of his information from Mr. Wright, 
whose valuable papers in the Art-Journal, in 
many instances, bear on the same subject; if this 
were the case, we think some acknowledgment is 
due to our contributor. 


Hints FoR SKETCHING IN WarTenr-CoLours 
From Nature. By Txomas Hartron, 
Published by Winsor & Newron, London. 


Messrs. Winsor and Newton have published 
several useful little aids to the young artist, and 
this is one ofthem. Mr. Hatton’s name is new to 





us as an artist, but he writes as if 

with the subject in hand, with A= = the 

Leagposeatid gw Nowe a knowledge how it may 
in colours i 

are judicious and to the pean He venatls 


THe PaTenter’s MANUAL; Retr 
ON THE LAW AND Pasowe or ne 
PATENT; ESPSCIALLY INTENDED POR THE 
USE OF PATENTEES AND INVENTORS. By 
JAMES JOHNSON, Esq., of the Middle Tem le; 
and J. Henry Jounsox, Solicitor and Pane 
Agent, Lincolns Inn Fields, and Glasgow 
Published by Loxoman & Co, London, 


It has become almost a maxim amon. 
the best book of practice, generally poe an 
the last. So many changes are continually bei 
made, and so numerous are the decisions in verions 
cases, that earlier works on the same subject are 
diminishing in value with the lawyers every da 
Another evil connected with law books is thay 
unnecessary bulk and their high price. In refer. 
ence to works on the Patent Laws, they are 
written for two different classes. Those intended 
for the profession require to be more copious, 
Those written for inventors, artists, and scientific 
men, must be concise, clear, and free from techni. 
ealities. Messrs. Johnsons’ work on the Patent 
Law amendment act, and on patents generally 
deserves the highest commendation as a treatise of 
practical utility. Independently of its scientific 
attractions, it is a remarkably honest book. The 
bulk of the volume is not swelled by unmerciful 
quotations or lengthy dissertations, but the reader 
is told in the simplest way what are the principles 
by which the patentee is protected, and what are 
the rules by which he must be guided. Where 
explanation is needful, the authors give it us in 
the ipsissima verba of the judges in Westminster 
Hall, rather than in their own. Most of the 
leading cases on the subject of patents are given 
and many of them are interesting to the general 
reader. The work is divided into nine chapters. 
The authors treat of the nature of patentable 
invention, and of the incidents which must, by 
law, accompany it, The subjects of patent are 
Substances, the result of chemical or mechanical 
processes, Machines, and Processes. They then 
proceed to notice the several points of utility, 
novelty, public use, experiments, and the much 
mooted question, “who is the true and first 
inventor?’’ The treatise gives ample information 
as to ‘“‘ Who may be a Patentee,” “ The duration 
and extent of Letters Patent,’ the “ Title,” the 
“Specification,” ‘‘ Disclaimers and Alterations,” 
‘* Assignments of Letters Patent and Licenses,” 
and on the subject of “Infringements.” The 
Statutes, the Forms, and the Rules and 
tions under the recent act, including St. 
Leonard’s Orders of October, 1852, are thrown 
into the appendix. The volume is one of intrinsic 
merit, and great usefulness. Its moderate size, its 
reasonable price, and its accurate information, 
entitle it to a place in the wry As every artisan, 
manufacturer, and artist in the kingdom. 
Tue Funerat Processton or F. M. Tae Duke 
oF WELLINGTON. Published by ACKERMAN 
& Co., London. 


This is an interesting memorial of the great 
national event which must yet be fresh in the 
minds of thousands. On a series of sheets of paper, 
stretching in the aggregate to some dozen yards in 
length, we have a very fair representation of 
sad but magnificent procession which accompanied 
the remains of Wellington to the tomb. The 
drawings have been made with much care, and the 
military costumes of the British army are w 
rendered ; the whole being brilliantly and faith- 
fully coloured, forms a gorgeous dioramic scene 
that must take its place among the —_ 
works previously published to commemorate 
obsequies of the venerable hero. 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Litho- 
aphed from Pictures by L. Hacue. Pub- 
fished by Ackerman & Co., London. 


A few months since we gave a short notice of three 
pictures, representing incidents connected with the 
funeral of Wellington, painted by Mr. “ng 7 
Haghe ; they have now made their SS the 
large prints, executed in chromo-lithograp yin 
“ Lying in State,” and the ‘‘ Interior 0 St. Le ~ 
lithographed by Mr. W. Simpson i and the , 
cession passing Apsley House,” by ~~ ey 
who have copied the originals very eT 
These prints, which are from the w ets 
printing establishment of Messrs. Day - 
are, we think, the best illustratious of the — at 
and imposing ceremony that have as ye 


published, ? AV 53 




















